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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE President’s note of May 13th 
asked the German Govern- 
ment plainly whether or not it 
intended to respect our rights 
at sea and asked that we re- 

ceive a prompt answer. No commu- 
nication from the German Government 
came until May 28th and then it was not an 
answer to our note. It was a document of 
delay which in itself made plain that it was 
not a final answer. On June oth, therefore, 
a month after the previous note and four 
months after (on February roth) the Amer- 
ican Government first warned Germany 
that it would be held to a strict accounta- 
bility for the loss of American lives and 
American ships, the President repeated the 
demand that Germany cease to kill our 
citizens and destroy our ships. 

Evidently the German Government 
did not take our notes as seriously as 
we meant them. President Wilson’s prede- 
cessor was a pacificist. Mr. Bryan is a 
pacificist. The people of the United States 
are not warlike and they are unprepared for 
war. There was reason, therefore, from 
the German point of view, to expect that 
the United States would be content to ac- 
cept phrases of friendship along with 
violations of its rights. In the mean- 
while, however, the German Ambassador 
asked to use our means of communi- 


cation to inform his Government of the 
state of feeling in this country. Follow- 
ing this came the happy circumstance 
of Mr. Bryan’s retirement to lend force to 
any belief in the sincerity of our purpose. 
The history of the year should have 
been enough to convince the authori- 
ties on the Wilhelmstrasse that even a 
country unprepared to fight may mean 
what it says and moreover that it may in 
the long run make its words good. Yet de- 
spite all this the German Government has 
dealt very casually with a situation full of 
danger, especially so since their submarine 
commanders are so prone to make mistakes. 
We in our turn cannot look upon the 
hostile acts of the German submarines ex- 
cept as a matter deserving the most serious 
attention, especially since the German 
Government is capable of taking advan- 
tage of our patience and good manners. 
The best hope that we have of permanent 
peace is the President’s ability to con- 
vince the German Government that 
neither he nor the American people will 
give up their rights for the sake of peace. 
The usual way of doing that in the world’s 
history has been to display an army and 
navy. To make the case plain without 
these arguments is a task as difficult as it 
is great. It is, however, somewhat easier 
with Mr. Bryan outside the Cabinet. 
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MR. DUVAL WEST 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S PERSONAL ENVOY TO MEXICO, WHOSE REPORT ON CONDITIONS 
THERE WAS FOLLOWED BY THE ADMINISTRATION’S PRESENT DETERMINATION TO END THE 


REIGN OF ANARCHY IN THAT REPUBLIC [See ‘The March of Events"’) 
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CAPT. ALBERT WESTON GRANT 
WHOSE RECENT APPOINTMENT AS HEAD OF THE UNITED STATES SUBMARINE SERVICE IS 
THE FIRST STEP IN OUR NEW POLICY OF MAKING THIS BRANCH OF OUR NAVY THE MOST 
EFFICIENT OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 

















THE DYNASTIC TIES OF THE BALKAN RULERS 
I. THE KAISER WITH KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE, WHOSE CONSORT IS THE KAISER’S 
SISTER. LOWER PICTURE: THE KAISER WITH CZAR FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, WHO WAS BORN 
A PRINCE OF THE GERMAN ROYAL FAMILY OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA 








ASTIC TIES OF THE BALKAN RULERS 


II. UPPER PICTURE: KING =TER OF SERVIA, WHO MARRIED THE DAUGHTER OF KING 
NICHOLAS OF MONTENEGRO. LOWER PICTURE: KING FERDINAND OF ROUMANIA (SECOND FROM 
THE RIGHT) WHO IS A HOHENZOLLERN, WITH THE CROWN PRINCES OF SERVIA AND BULGARIA, 
KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE, AND THE CROWN PRINCE OF MONTENEGRO 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 


WHO PRESIDED OVER THE RECENT CONFERENCE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF NINETEEN AMERICAN REPUBLICS FOR THE PURPOSE OF “‘STRENGTH- 


ENING THE TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE COUNTRIES OF CENTRAL 
AND SOUTH AMERICA” 
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MR. PAUL M. WARBURG 


WHO RECENTLY SAID TO THE DELEGATES AT THE PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL CONFERENCE: 
“WE ARE NOW ABLE TO FINANCE OUR OWN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY THE USE OF AMER- 
ICAN ACCEPTANCES. MORE THAN THAT, WE ARE IN A POSITION TO FINANCE THE TRADE OF 
OTHER NATIONS AND TO PLAY, IN THIS RESPECT, THE PART OF AN INTERNATIONAL BANKER” 
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MR. WALTER D’ARCY RYAN 
CHIEF OF ILLUMINATION AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, WHOSE 
REVOLUTIONARY METHOD OF LIGHTING THE BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS BY INDIRECT MEANS 
IS PERHAPS THE MOST STRIKING ACHIEVEMENT OF THE FAIR 














THE MARCH 
WHAT ITALY GIVES THE ALLIES 


HEN Italy joined the Allies an- 
other figure was added to the 
column which will ultimately 


disprove the doctrine of force alone which 
the Kaiser adopted. 

In explaining what he considered the 
perfidy of Italy, Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg said in a speech before the 
Reichstag: 

“Germany’s word guaranteed the [Aus- 
trian} concessions and there was no occa- 
sion to distrust the offer.”’ 

The fact that Germany guaranteed the 
Austrian offers seemed to the German 
Chancellor sufficient. To most of the 
rest of the world that guarantee would 
not be held so. If the Teutonic allies lost, 
they would not be in a position to guar- 
antee or deliver anything to Italy. If they 
won they might not be in a disposition to 
do so. However the war should come out, 
the German guarantee of the Austrian 
promises was a slender reed for Italians to 
lean on, particularly with Belgium staring 
them in the face. 

A nation cannot go through the world 
invading other people’s rights and breaking 
its own word, trusting only in the mailed 
fist of its land forces and fleet, without 
losing nearly all its friends. And no possi- 
ble army and navy can recompense a na- 
tion for the loss of the friendship of the 
rest of the world. 

But from whatever combination of rea- 
sons Italy entered the war, its action has a 
great significance both from military and 
political points of view. 

The deciding military point in the war is 
the pressure that the Allies can put upon 
the German lines in France. Every man 
added to the Allies’ line or every man taken 
from the German line helps the Allies, and 
vice versa. When Turkey entered the war 
250,000 men were called from the Allies’ 
line to take care of Turkey. This was 
all gain to Germany. When Italy joined 
the war 500,000 men left the Austrian- 
German lines. This was gain to the Allies. 
Of course, part of these men were on the 
Austrian frontier all the time, but they will 
now have to be continually reinforced and 
fed with ammunition. 
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On the sea, too, the Italian fleet, which 
is more than a match for the Austrian fleet, 
will make the marine preponderance of the 
Allies greater than ever. 

Politically, the Italian declaration of 
war set a precedent for Roumania, which 
covets a slice of Austrian territory that 
is inhabited by Roumanians as Italy covets 
Austrian territory that is peopled by 
Italians. 

The Italian declaration of war took half 
a million men from the German-Austrian 
lines against France and Russia, and es- 
tablishes a precedent for Roumania to do 
likewise, not to mention releasing a portion 
of the Allied fleet which had been block- 
ading the Adriatic. 


MEXICO 


EAR before last the Mexican farmer 

Y did his sowing but he did not reap 

the reward of his harvest. It went 
to bandits, soldiers, revolutionists, thieves. 
Again last year he sowed, but not so much, 
for he lacked seed and incentive. Again 
he lost his crop by confiscation or robbery. 
Then he gave up. That is what is the 
matter with Mexico now. In the capital 
of that country the people are starving. 
All over the country different factions, five 
or six of them, are warring for control of 
the Government. The large bulk of the 
people, unorganized and without leaders, 
merely submit. The United States has 
given Villa, Carranza, and the rest a fair 
time in which to settle their disputes and 
organize a government. I¢* is their task 
and they should do it. It is a hard task 
and they should have time. They have 
had the time and the opportunity. Their 
efforts have not brought forth a govern- 
ment, they have brought starvation. 

On the second of June, President Wilson 
made a public statement relating these 
circumstances and warning the Mexican 
factions in these words: 


Mexico is starving and without a government. 

In the circumstances the people and Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot stand indiffer- 
ently by and do nothing to serve their neighbor. 
They want nothing for themselves in Mexico. 
Least of all do they desire to settle her affairs for 
her or claim any right todo so. But neither do 
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they wish to see utter ruin come on her, and they 
deem it their duty as friends and neighbors to 
lend any aid they properly can to any instru- 
mentality which promises to be effective in 
bringing about a settlement which will embody 
the real objects of the revolution—constitu- 
tional government and the rights of the people. 
Patriotic Mexicans are sick at heart and cry out 
for peace and for every self-sacrifice that may be 
necessary to procure it. 

Her people cry out for food and will presently 
hate, as much as they fear, every man in their 
country or out of it who stands between them 
and their daily bread. 

It is time, therefore, that the Government of 
the United States should frankly state the policy 
which in these extraordinary circumstances it 
becomes its duty to adopt. 

It must presently do what it has not hitherto 
done or felt at liberty to do, lend its active moral 
support to some man or group of men, if such 
may be found, who can rally the suffering people 
of Mexico to their support in an effort to ignore, 
if they cannot unite, the warring factions of the 
country, return to the constitution of the re- 
public so long in abeyance, and set up a govern- 
ment at Mexico City, which the great Powers of 
the world can recognize and deal with, a govern- 
ment with whom the programme of the revolu- 
tion will be a business and not merely a platform. 

I, therefore, publicly and very solemnly call 
on the leaders of factions in Mexico to act to- 
gether and to act promptly for the relief and 
redemption of their prostrate country. | feel it 
to be my duty to tell them that if they cannot 
accommodate their differences and unite with 
this great purpose within a very short time, this 
Government will be constrained to decide what 
means should be employed by the United States 
in order to help Mexico save herself and serve 
her people. 


Without intervention we can help the 
situation by stopping all arms and ammu- 
nition—and, if the public is still generous, 
by sending food, and by holding each so- 
called chief to strict accountability. 

This accountability might necessitate 
force of arms, but it is very possible that it 
might be accomplished without that if the 
armed force were obviously ready for use. 
Without arms and ammunition from the 
United States the warring factions are 
greatly handicapped. Their rivalry is so 
bitter that it is hard for them to unite and 
each one feels that to incur our enmity 
would be playing into the hands of a 
rival. Moreover, the years of _ fighting 
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without public benefit have left the Revolu- 
tion in all its parts with less public sym- 
pathy and backing than it once had. The 
task of intervention, if it became necessary, 
would be easier now than a year ago. 

We have until now, by our “watchful 
waiting,” maintained in Mexico much the 
same attitude that we maintained toward 
the disorders in Cuba. In both places 
anarchy reigned, Americans lost their lives, 
and American property was destroyed. 
In both places our patience with the efforts 
of the people to achieve liberty was an evi- 
dence of our good faith. In the case of 
Mexico it has gone a long way to convince 
the countries in South and Central America 
that we do not wish to acquire territory. 
It has hushed those in this country who did 
want to acquire territory. It has, perhaps, 
convinced the Mexican people of our dis- 
interestedness, if it has not increased their 
respect for us. 

What of their respect we have lost does 
not come from the policy of giving Mexico 
an opportunity to work out its own salva- 
tion. That is a fundamentally sound doc- 
trine. In its carrying out, however, we 
have been unfortunate. To begin with, 
we were unfortunate in our representative 
in Mexico City, for it is hardly possible to 
carry out a policy through the instrumen- 
tality of a man working against it. With 
some brilliant exceptions, such as General 
Scott’s relations with Villa, our officials in 
Mexico have not made the Mexicans under- 
stand that our policy of non-intervention 
was based on patience, not on flabbiness. 
The lack of efficiency in carrying out the 
policy of non-intervention may make it 
somewhat harder to convince the leaders, 
without force, that anarchy must cease. The 
policy itself has kept us true to a heritage 
that isabove taking advantage of our weaker 
neighbors to profit ourselves, and in doing 
so has increased the good relations between 
us and the other American countries. 


THE RETURN OF PROSPERITY 


HE improvement in business which 
seems to be coming should be the 
slow beginning of a long, strong 

period of activity based upon a sounder 
economic condition and a better conception 
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of the essentials of business success than 
we have had in this country in a long time. 
On top of that, unfortunately, it looks 
as if we are in danger of a war boom 
based on an over-supply of gold in this 
country. But even this we shall be 
better able to stand than formerly, for we 
have been through much soul-searching 
in the last fifteen years. 

The struggle to eliminate the illegitimate 
connections between business and politics 
began early in Mr. Roosevelt’s presidency. 
It ended with the passage of the Under- 
wood Tariff. There is no reason to revive 
this disturbing struggle. 

Speculation and sporadic outbursts of 
high finance will probably never cease as 
long as human nature is as it is, but the 
widespread impression that railroads and 
industrial corporations can be run _ by 
finance alone is pretty well knocked out. 
Moreover, we have come to a time in our 
economic history when we realize that we 
must depend more and more on the mas- 
tery of the science of production and dis- 
tribution and less upon the bounties with 
which Nature endowed this country. This 
adjustment, too, has been hard. We have 
not, of course, made it entirely, but it is 
significant that the word “efficiency,” 
chiefly confined to the dictionaries fifteen 
years ago, has almost been worn out since, 
particularly in business literature. 

A few months ago, System published 
a symposium of business men’s opinions 
under the title “What’s Coming in Busi- 
ness.” The dominant note was struck in 
such sentences as these: 


The ideals of the business man have vastly 
advanced. As a class | believe now they are 
essentially honest, patriotic, broad-minded. 
Not only does their daily converse with their 
fellow men make them good citizens and good 
judges of what is honest, but they have dis- 
covered that their ultimate success depends 
largely upon high character, upon broad-minded 
dealings with their fellow men, and perfect 
good faith. 

We have safely weathered the drastic reforms 
made necessary by the unwise and disastrous 
“high finance” of the last years of the old and 
the first years of the new century. We are 
every year learning more about the true science 
and art of business. 


A temporary war prosperity is helpful 
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to offset the setback which the war gave 
us, but the big prosperity of slower growth 
and more stable character is founded on the 
fact that with minor exceptions the public, 
the Government, and business have come 
to a point where they can have frank and 
open relations all around. 

Judge Gary emphasized this in his speech 
before the Steel Institute in which he said: 


I will add a few words in regard to present 
business conditions. As you know, during the 
last three years I have not been especially en- 
couraged as to the immediate future, but as to 
the long future I have been a great optimist, for 
reasons which I| have given from time to time. 
Assuredly we may build our hopes and expecta- 
tions on the opportunities which this country 
offers. It seems to me at the moment the out- 
look for improvement in our lines of activity is 
better than it has been for more than a year. 
This is undoubtedly in part the result of in- 
creased exportations at fair prices, due to the 
European war, but in my opinion also because 
of a change in sentiment toward business, which 
now seems apparent. The captain of industry 
is again to be popular in the United States, and 
this has been brought about by the efforts of 
business men to satisfy the public in regard to 
their reasonable demands. The individual, or 
aggregation of individuals, or the nation, whose 
standard of conduct conforms to the Golden 
Rule will on the average secure the largest pecu- 
niary success. 

The clouds of distress, suspicion, and hostility 
are breaking. In the rift we may see the sun- 
light of better things and better conditions. 

A few days after this speech was deliv- 
ered the United States Circuit Court for 
New Jersey decided that the United States 
Steel Corporation had not violated the 
Sherman Act and should not be dissolved. 
The Court declared that the absorption 
of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company 
was legal—thereby vindicating President 
Roosevelt’s decision in the matter. It de- 
fined the test of monopoly in such cases as 
the trade power of the firms not acquired 
rather than the size of the firms combined, 

The Court held that the price-fixing ar- 
rangements that resulted from the famous 
Gary dinners were illegal, but as they had 
been discontinued the Court decided that 
they did not furnish grounds for the dis- 
solution of the Steel Corporation. 

The decision had an encouraging effect 
upon business. To the business men who 
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felt that they had been persecuted the 
decision made clear again the fact that the 
courts will hold those guilty whose methods 
are contrary to law but that there is no 
prejudice in the courts against mere size. 
There is no prohibition of success. There 
is nothing new in this. But if there were 
those who doubted it, its reaffirmation is 
valuable. 

But the inference to be drawn from this 
decision is that only those who stay within 
the law will escape conviction. This de- 
cision does not mean a letting down of the 
bars. It does not mean a return to pro- 
miscuous combinations and nefarious trade 
practices. Business has made a tremen- 
dous moral advance in the last fifteen years. 
This decision confirms the fact that the 
Steel Corporation was in the vanguard of 
the advance. It is not an invitation to 
return to the old ways. Wehavecometoa 
new era of better business and there is no 
need to go back over the ground we have 
fought over during the last fifteen years. 

And it is fortunate that this is true, for 
it is going to take the best endeavors of 
all hands, the Government, business men, 
and the general public, to keep us on an 
even keel when the finance and industry 
of the world is so upset. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PROS- 
PERITY 


STRAY traveler a few years ago 
A got off the train at a little South- 
ern town and found that there was 
a good deal of sentiment there in favor of 
erecting a statue to Daniel J. Sully, the 
man who pushed cotton up to seventeen 
cents a pound, although every one in the 
town was convinced that the wicked 
speculators on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change who drove the price of cotton down 
should be put in jail. There is much this 
same point of view in the larger business 
world. When business was not at its best, 
the President’s saying that the depression 
was partly from psychological causes made 
many business men very angry. Now that 
business is improving there is no harm in 
Mr. Schiff’s saying: 
“The American people are confident that 
better times are here, and that’s what 
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counts most. Business is much a matter 
of sentiment, anyway.” 

Any one may assign a cause for pros- 
perity with impunity, but it is not safe to 
explain depressions, especially for the 
political party in power. 

As Mr. Wilson was held responsible for 
the business hesitancy a while back, he will 
get credit for the activity which seems 
assured for the immediate future. Neither 
is altogether fair, just, or wise. The 
actions of the Government do not usually 
affect the economic basis of the United 
States with the rapidity with which they 
are credited, nor are they as all-powerful 
as they are supposed to be. Mr. Wilson, 
who was held responsible for the depres- 
sion of a few months ago, is the same Mr. 
Wilson whose Administration is being 
strengthened by reviving business now; 
and in between times he has done nothing 
to affect business one way or the other. 

The acts of the Government do affect 
business and affect it vitally, but not 
usually suddenly. The sudden effect of any 
measure is almost always psychological and 
exaggerated, like the doubling of the value 
of the stock of a locomotive company by 
the receipt of one large order for shrapnel. 

Neither the full dinner pail nor the 
bread line is necessarily a criterion of the 
wisdom of the particular party in power. 
Our judgments to be accurate must be 
much more analytical than this. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE ROOT OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


HE plainest as well as the pleasant- 
est fact brought out by Mr. 
Barnes’s libel suit against Colonel 

Roosevelt is that our standards of political 
morality have moved upward. 

Colonel Roosevelt testified that when he 
became governor it was impossible to get 
any good done without the codperation of 
the bosses and the machine. Since then 
Charles Evans Hughes in New York, 
Woodrow Wilson in New Jersey, and other 
governors elsewhere have proved that a 
governor of ability and courage can accom- 
plish much not only without the codpera- 
tion of the bosses but in direct opposition 
to them. 
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The trial rehearsed again the sad story 
of the campaign contributions of corpora- 
tions which had much at stake in their 
relations with the Government—a very 
unpleasant practice, from which, happily, 
we have somewhat departed. In this and 
other political practices we have made 
much -progress since Colonel Roosevelt 
returned from San Juan Hill on his way to 
the Presidency. For much of this progress 
we are beholden to him. 

His enemies would have us believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s activity in this moral 
regeneration was inspired and also limited 
by its effect on his career. They say, 
moreover, that if Mr. Roosevelt did help 
clean American politics he got some of the 
dirt on himself in so doing. 

It is probably true that under conditions 
as they are to-day Colonel Roosevelt would 
not write the letters he wrote to Boss Platt 
in 1899. When Mr. Roosevelt came back 
from Cuba and his name began to be sug- 
gested for the governorship he understood 
perfectly how politics were run at that 
time. He understood that Senator Platt 
and the Republican machine were more 
powerful than the governor. Within cer- 
tain limitations it made and unmade 
governors. When Mr. Lemuel Quigg, in 
behalf of the machine, offered Mr. Roose- 
velt the nomination for the governorship 
with the implied understanding that he 
would codperate with the machine, Mr. 
Roosevelt stipulated that the codperation 
should not make him stretch his conscience. 
Mr. Roosevelt was a machine governor. 
He consulted Senator Platt on almost every 
question, but for all that he was no puppet 
governor. 

At that time few people in politics had 
conceived of the idea of a governor “be- 
coming the real leader of his party entirely 
independent of the machine. The most 
that the public expected was that the 
governor should not stretch his conscience 
to codperate with the machine. Theodore 
Roosevelt fulfilled this expectation. He 
was independent enough to make the late 
Senator Platt wish to banish him to the 
vice-presidency. 

As President, also, Mr. Roosevelt got 
along with the machine but not on the 
same basis as when he was governor. Then 
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he had codperated with it. As President 
he dominated it. The public liked this 
domination—liked it immensely. This 
was setting a better standard. Despite the 
fact that campaign contributions of a kind 
which public opinion has since branded un- 
lawful helped Colonel Roosevelt to the 
Presidency in 1904, that campaign was 
conducted on a much higher level than the 
preceding campaign under Mark Hanna’s 
guidance. 

And from 1904 0n, Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Big Stick supplied much of the mo- 
tive power for the continued improve- 
ment in our political morality. His actions 
have not always been consistent nor logical, 
but they have been unremitting, in the 
main effective, and directed toward the 
public good. It is no sign of a Dr. Jekyil 
and Mr. Hyde tendency on his part that he 
consulted Boss Platt in 1899 and denounced 
Boss Barnes in 1914. It merely shows that 
Mr. Roosevelt was capable of learning a 
great deal in fifteen years of political life. 
He profited from the lessons of the moral 
awakening which he helped to start. 

In that awakening Mr. Roosevelt fur- 
nished a moral motive and an unsurpassabl!e 
motive power—but not always the clearest 
sense of direction. His political morality 
has always been more instinctive than 
clear and analytical. For example, he did 
not perceive the fundamental evil of the 
existence of bosses, irrespective of their 
character, in the way that Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Wilson did. If a boss was a good man 
Mr. Roosevelt did not object to him. 
It was only bad bosses that he attacked. 
The country has progressed faster than 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s career has always been 
well known in all its essential particulars. 
The proof of certain dramatic details 
presented at the trial at Syracuse does not 
changeit. The fair minded public (both of 
those who agree and those who disagree 
with Mr. Roosevelt) will bear witness 
that he deserves well of the Republic for 
the stimulus he has given its conscience in 
political matters. His solution of many 
problems is open to question, but he has 
played a full man’s part in American life 
with courage and ability in cultivating 
around the “roots of righteousness.” 
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REPUBLICAN MEN AND MEASURES 


ITH the President gaining in 
popular support and with the 
Democratic Party’s chief lim- 


itation out of office, the hopes of the 
Republican Party to regain public con- 
fidence are not bright. 

The Republican Party is now where 
the Democratic Party was four years 
ago—it is looking for an issue and a 
leader. Mr. Roosevelt holds the same 
position toward it that Mr. Bryan held 
to the Democratic Party. Whether or not 
he could be a successful candidate him- 
self, he has it in his power to prevent any 
one who is not acceptable to him from 
being one. If the Republican Party 
wishes to make a good fight for the 
Presidency in 1916 it must put up a 
candidate and a platform that will sat- 
isfy Mr. Roosevelt. 

In the Republican ranks are Senators 
Weeks, Borah, Cummings, and Burton— 
all presumably willing to accept the 
nomination. They are able men, but as 
yet none has struck a note in the Presi- 
dential key. They are not now on the 
Presidential plane in the public mind, and 
the fact that the public has become so 
familiar with them as part of our legisla- 
tive machinery makes it hard to think 
of them in the great executive office. 

Mr. Root has the respect but not the 
affection of the national public. Mr. Taft 
has the affection but not their confidence. 
Neither, seemingly, wants the nomination. 
Mr. Justice Hughes appeals strongly to the 
public imagination, but he has declared 
that he will not enter the race. Mr. 
Roosevelt is himself our strongest political 
character, except the President, but if he 
should run again he could hardly hope to 
reconcile the breach which his previous 
bolt made. A candidate of whom he ap- 
proved might gain many votes that Mr. 
Roosevelt himself could not get. 

So with Mr. Roosevelt in the strategic 
position that Mr. Bryan occupied four 
years ago, opposed to the bosses as Mr. 
Bryan was opposed to Mr. Ryan and Tam- 
many, the Republican Party is looking for 
a Wilson to arise in its midst, some one that 
can pull its warring factions together and 
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get the whole party moving in harmony in 
one direction. 

Moreover, the leader that arises will 
probably have to decide on the route by 
which the party shall endeavor to regain 
the places of power. The Republican 
Party has not a very inspiring policy now. 
A little while ago it seemed as if it was 
willing to accept a howl of calamity as its 
principal programme, but the recent im- 
provement in business conditions takes most 
of the wind out of the sails of this issue. 

Mr. Weeks frankly wants to raise the 
tariff and restore some of the special aid 
taken from the manufacturers by the last 
tariff act. That is at least a positive pro- 
gramme and it has the political merit of 
taking advantage of the public’s old pref- 
erence for paying two or three dollars 
indirectly to the manufacturers and the 
Government through the tariff to paying 
the Government one dollar direct. During 
the last four years the public awoke to this 
situation and refused to continue it. Mr. 
Weeks is willing to stake the success of the 
Republican Party on the belief that the 
public has gone to sleep again. 

Then, of course, there is the ever present 
issue with the outs, the issue of criticism of 
the ins. But that is not an effective pro- 
gramme if unaccompanied by any con- 
structive suggestions. 

The truth is that in its long lease of 
power the health and vigor of the Repub- 
lican Party were undermined with privilege 
and easy living. Mr. Roosevelt’s Muldoon 
treatment was too strenuous for it. As 
soon as his hand was withdrawn, the 
party relapsed, and when he tried again 
to give it his strenuous cure it preferred 
disintegration. 

The Republican Party cannot look to the 
recent past for inspiration. It must look 
back to its beginnings when it stood for 
great principles and service to the Repub- 
lic. In the issues of the last few years it 
has failed. Democracy has taken its place 
and done the task better, and at no time 
during his Presidency has Mr. Wilson had 
such a strong hold on the popular feeling 
as he has at present. The Republican 
leaders must cast about on a higher plane 
than they have recently been accustomed 
to for some great service that they can do 
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the Nation or else wait until the Democrats 
in their turn have lost their moral vigor 
and spirit of high resolve by a long session 
of power with its debilitating influences. 

At present the national Republican 
Party has neither great men nor great 
measures to offer. Nor do the state 
Republican governments give much prom- 
ise of better things. The Republican 
state governments of New York, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin have shown but a small and 
partisan spirit and a rather ineffective 
performance. 

If the Republican Party is to render the 
country any great service in the near 
future it is time now that it got itself to- 
gether and found some big men and big 
measures dedicated to the welfare of the 
whole United States. 

AGAINST A SUBSIDY OF ANY KIND 

N SPEAKING to the Pan-American 
| Financial Congress the President said: 

“There is one thing that stands in our 
way among others—for you are more con- 
versant with the circumstances than | am; 
the thing | have chiefly in mind is the phy- 
sical lack of means of communication, the 
lack of vehicles, the lack of ships, the lack 
of established routes of trade—the lack of 
those things which are absolutely necessary 
if we are to have true commercial and in- 
timate commercial relations with one an- 
other; and | am perfectly clear in my judg- 
ment that if private capital cannot soon 
enter upon the adventure of establishing 
those physical means of communication, 
the Government must undertake to do so. 
We cannot indefinitely stand apart and 
need each other for this lack of what can 
easily be supplied, and if one instrumental- 
ity cannot supply it, then another must 
be found which will supply it.” 

Private capital may soon enter upon the 
adventure of establishing steamship lines 
to South America, but the shipping laws on 
our statute books are not calculated to en- 
courage such adventure—one of these laws 
having been passed within the year. If, 
even with the cheap money that is becoming 
plentiful, we cannot start a merchant ma- 
rine under the present shipping laws the 
obvious thing to do is to revise the laws 
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and see if we cannot then compete with 
other nations at sea. 

There are several reasons to believe that 
this might be possible. We once had a 
very successful merchant marine. A com- 
bination of causes killed it. The policy 
of protection, of course, operated very 
strongly in favor of the shipbuilder and 
against the shipowner. When the change 
from wood to steel came in the construc- 
tion of ships our shipyards did not respond 
as quickly as the English yards. The 
Civil War destroyed 100,000 tons of Amer- 
ican shipping and transferred 750,000 tons 
to other flags. The navigation laws have 
greatly increased the cost and difficulties 
of operating American ships. 

At the same time the tremendous re- 
quirements of energy and capital neces- 
sary for the internal development of the 
country bred a general indifference to for- 
eign trade and helped to keep American 
money out of ships. 

At the present time shipbuilding mater- 
ials are no longer made so costly by protec- 
tion, the disadvantages of war which we 
suffered when we lost our fleet are now 
operating against our competitors, and we 
are gaining tonnage at their expense. The 
country has capital a-plenty to go into 
shipping and we are fast losing our indiffer- 
ence to foreign trade. The chief artificial 
detriments in our way now are the shipping 
and navigation laws. To a certain extent 
these have been liberalized lately, and the 
results of the liberalization are apparent. 
It certainly would seem wise to continue 
to revise these laws so that they shall 
combine humanity and economics. 

There are two deterrents that are par- 
ticular to South American trade. The 
foreign shipping lines have had an effective 
trust organized and in operation. If the 
South American Governments allow un- 
fair competition, they can hardly expect 
an American line to enter the field. ‘The 
immigrant traffic, especially to the Argen- 
tine, has always been a great help to the 
European lines. An American line would 
suffer in this competition, for there is no 
immigrant traffic between the two Ameri- 


cas. The first of these deterrents is arti- 
ficial and controllable. The other is more 
fundamental. 





In times of easy money an enterprise 
that cannot get private capital is not likely 
to pay. Commerce that will not pay its 
own freight is not the best kind of com- 
merce to have, for it is likely to want to be 
helped all its life. 

For generations now we have refused to 
subsidize steamship lines even when there 
appeared no chance of our getting Ameri- 
can ships any other way. Now when our 
chances are brighter does not seem the 
time to rush into a policy of subsidizing 
our foreign trade by carrying it in a line of 
steamships that cannot stand on their 
own bottoms commercially. 


WHAT GOOD IS A COUNTY P 


ROBABLY you know who is the 

pP President and who is the Vice- 

President of the United States, who 

is the governor of your state, who is the 

mayor of your city; but do you know who 
is the what of your county? 

That silly question goes to the root of a 
very silly condition—the condition of your 
county, and of nearly every other county in 
the United States. The county is a body 
politic with all members but a head. It is 
dressed in expensive clothes, has money in 
its pockets to spend and willing hands to 
reach in them and spend it, under orders 
from the people to build their country 
roads, educate their children, keep the 
county’s peace, levy taxes and collect and 
disburse them—and it is trying to do all 
these things without a head to carry the 
brains that shall organize and oversee all 
these activities. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Westchester 
County, N. Y., for example, pays five of its 
officers as much apiece as the State of New 
York pays its governor; that it has 130 
elected officers who have power to commit 
children to its eleemosynary institutions 
(at a cost of $300 a year apiece) and that 
it tempts these officers to commit children 
needlessly by paying them a fee every time 
they do it; that it paid fifty newspapers 
$117,374 for “legal advertising” in one 
year (1911); that the same piece of property 
may be assessed by four different officers 
at four different values for four different 
kinds of taxes in one year? 
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Most counties in the United States are 
governed by a board of supervisors. In 
most counties they are elected—and for- 
gotten. They have large powers, es- 
pecially in the spending of the people’s 
money. They let contracts for the build- 
ing of roads; they buy supplies for the 
county hospital, the poor farm, the orphan- 
ages, and the jail. When they buy ex- 
travagantly, each man says the other men 
did it. Nobody is responsible. Hardly a 
county in the country but has had its 
scandal over road building or county 
supplies, and hardly a county but always 
has its suspicions that if the truth were 
known such a scandal would be abroad 
right at the present moment. 

The administration of justice is almost 
always clumsy in the county. Petty 
magistrates, of no great authority and little 
dignity, curry their jurisdictions for fees. 
The execution of justice suffers in like 
manner from the system of deputy sheriffs 
and constables, each of them, in most 
counties, a fee chaser, and all of them in- 
efficient in the preservation of order in 
emergencies. The errors of bad organi- 
zation and of no organization at all, of in- 
efficiency and inordinate expense in ad- 
ministration, could be multiplied into a 
complex list in almost any county. 

Here is a field for constructive states- 
manship. Municipal government has been 
vastly improved by the adoption of 
centralized systems, such as the com- 
mission plan and the city manager plan, 
which give power to do business, ex- 
peditiously and economically, to men who 
are definitely responsible to the people. 
Some such reorganization of county govern- 
ment must be brought about. The reason 
it has not been brought about sooner is that 
the people have paid little attention to the 
county as a unit of government. It is a 
healthful sign, therefore, that a Conference 
for Better County Government in New 
York State was held at Schenectady last 
fall, and that such organizations as the 
American Judicature Society and the 
National Short Ballot Association have 
undertaken special studies of the county 
from their special points of view for the 
purpose of devising practical. suggestions 
for reform. 
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MR. BRYAN’S RETIREMENT AND 





ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


HE people of the United States 
are glad that Mr. Bryan re- 
signed from the Cabinet. They 
are glad that his resignation 
came as soon as it did. It 

has given them an added belief in the cour- 
age of the President and a renewed confi- 
dence in the conduct of their foreign 
affairs. As our differences with Germany 
became serious the public’s trust in the 
President was only tempered by the fear 
that Mr. Bryan’s well-meaning, fumbling 
fingers might disturb the firm hand needed 
to guide the Government through the 
negotiations. The calm confidence and 
deliberation which the President showed in 
his dealings with the German Government 
lost part of their force from the public’s 
fear that Mr. Bryan did not have the 
courage of the President’s convictions. 
The fact that Mr. Wilson has said less and 
come nearer doing exactly what he said 
than any President of recent times did not 
altogether dispel the uneasiness caused by 
Mr. Bryan’s presence in the State Depart- 
ment. But as it became increasingly evi- 
dent that Mr. Bryan counted for less and 
less in our serious foreign relations, the trust 
in the President grew; and when finally 
Mr. Bryan’s resignation announced the 
end of all participation in the conduct of 
our foreign relations, the President received 
in full measure the public’s confident and 
loyal support—a support that grows out 
of trust as well as patriotism. 

When in February the President told the 
German Government that the United 
States would hold it to a “strict account- 
ability” for the acts of its submarine com- 
manders and would also “take any steps 
it might be necessary to take to safeguard 
American lives and property and to secure 
to American citizens the full enjoyment of 
their acknowledged rights on the high 





seas,” the President meant it. The Amer- 
ican people meant it. Mr. Bryan signed 
the note but seemingly he did not mean 
it. And Germany seemed to take Mr. 
Bryan’s view of it. 

When on May 13th the President reiter- 
ated his policy in these words, “The Im- 
perial German Government will not expect 
the Government of the United States to 
omit any word or act necessary to the per- 
formance of its sacred duty of maintaining 
the rights of the United States and its citi- 
zens and of safeguarding their free exercise 
and enjoyment,” the President meant what 
he said. The American public agreed with 
him. Mr. Bryan signed the note, but 
seemingly he did not mean what it said. 
And seemingly the German Government 
still took Mr. Bryan’s view. 

When, however, the President insisted 
upon maintaining this position again, Mr. 
Bryan resigned because he feared that a 
further effort to maintain our rights meant 
that either Germany would have to forego 
her illegal submarine methods or we should 
have to take measures to maintain our 
demands and he was not willing to face 
the possibilities of those measures. 

As far back as February some people 
felt that the firm stand the President took 
for American rights might ultimately lead 
to war with Germany. After the sinking 
of the Lusitania and the dispatch of the 
second note more people saw the possi- 
bility of war and after the third note on 
June oth still more because there was a 
growing feeling that Germany would con- 
tinue to disregard our warnings. 

Unquestionably the insistence upon our 
rights had in it the possibilities of war. 
It also had in it the possibilities of peace. 
On the other hand the surrendering of our 
rights had in it the almost certain post- 
ponement of war and its almost certain 
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ultimate arrival. The acquiescence in one 
violation of our rights to suit the necessi- 
ties of one belligerent wouid normally and 
inevitably be followed by the transgression 
of our rights by all belligerents whenever 
necessity or convenience dictated until we 
should be in an intolerable position from 
which war would be our only egress. 

It was therefore in the interests of peace 
and in the interests of that part of civiliza- 
tion not at war that the President refused 
to give up any of our rights to help a fight- 
ing nation. Neither the President nor his 
present Cabinet nor the American people 
want war. There has probably never been 
a President whose knowledge of history 
made him more keenly alive to the human, 
moral, and material wastes of war. There 
probably never was a time when the Amer- 
ican people realized the blessings of peace 
more pointedly than they do now. It was 
with the most fundamental and earnest 
desire to maintain peace with every nation 
that the United States warned Germany 
three times that we should maintain our 
rights peaceably if we could, otherwise if 
we must. 

The few who share Mr. Bryan’s view that 
the way to permanent peace lies in sur- 
rendering to injustice can find the negation 
of their hopes in the foreign relations of 
the United States from 1805 to 1812. Then 
as now a continental country was fighting 
to dominate Europe. Then as now one of 
the chief obstacles to its success was the 
British Navy. Then as now a paper 
blockade—the Berlin Decree—was declared 
around England, and England by her Or- 
ders in Council endeavored to shut off com- 
merce with her continental enemy. Then 
as now our citizens were attacked, our 
property destroyed, and our trade ham- 
pered. But then we did not hold the 
offenders to “a_ strict accountability.” 
With feeble remonstrances we endeavored 
to maintain peace while insult and injury 
increased against us and finally drove us 
inevitably into war—a war which might con- 
ceivably have been avoided had we met the 
situation courageously when it first arose. 


Mr. Bryan’s retirement reassured the 
American people that their Government 
would insist upon their rights calmly and 
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earnestly and to whatever lengths seemed 
necessary. France and England gave the 
same significance to the event. Germany 
unfortunately understood the incident less 
well. This was natural enough. Com- 
munication between the United States 
and Germany has not been sufficient to 
keep Germany well informed on American 
affairs. Moreover, in its present mood 
Germany is not prone to understand other 
nations. In particular the German Govern- 
ment seems to find it hard to understand 
democracies with an honest desire to keep 
the peace. Certainly German diplomacy 
in Europe was conspicuously wrong in 
most of its assumptions and here Count 
von Bernstorff and Dr. Dernburg, despite 
their intimate acquaintance with the 
country, woefully misjudged the temper of 
the people. The way in which the country 
accepted Mr. Bryan’s resignation from the 
Cabinet was a spectacular proof of how 
small a minority he represented and how 
far wrong Germany has been in her view of 
American feeling. The serious part of the 
situation is not so much that Germany mis- 
understood us as that she based her acts 
upon her misunderstandings and we must 
deal with her according to her acts. 


Mr. Bryan could not have chosen any 
other circumstances in which to resign his 
position in which his resignation would 
have caused less disturbance in the do- 
mestic political situation. He chose to 
leave the service of his Government at a 
critical time to go forth and preach ac- 
quiescence in the admittedly illegal prac- 
tices of a country which has torpedoed our 
ships and killed our citizens, and to argue 
publicly for part of the contentions of that 
country even in direct opposition to the 
course of the Government of which he was 
so lately an officer, a course which he twice 
had publicly endorsed with his signature. 

Moreover he leaves the Cabinet after 
having demonstrated his inability to fulfil 
the tasks which his office imposed upon 
him. He demonstrated this inability not 
only by those things which he did but by 
those things which he was not trusted to do. 
The President, though with the utmost 
friendliness and consideration, had to take 
the important business of Mr. Bryan’s 



































office out of his hands. It is a great tribute 
to the President’s abilities that he could 
do this and at the same time give a fuller 
and friendlier recognition of Mr. Bryan’s 
good qualities than could the general public 
which did not have to suffer in silence the 
consequences of Mr. Bryan’s shortcomings. 
The President’s patient friendship for Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Bryan’s loyal friendship 
for the President has been a remarkable 
phenomenon. It has been seldom that men 
of such divergent make-ups and conflicting 
interests have codperated in politics in so 
successful and friendly a manner for even 
two years. But however little either of 
them wished the parting of the ways to 
come, it was inevitable. 

As a political power Mr. Bryan was in- 
dispensable to the Administration before 
the President demonstrated his own leader- 
ship. As the President’s political power 
grew stronger Mr. Bryan’s became weaker. 
As a statesman and as an administrative 
officer Mr. Bryan never pulled his own 
weight in the boat; and the extraordinary 
activity of our foreign relations threw his 
deficiencies into high relief. 

Mr. Bryan came to the Secretaryship 
of State with a great political following 
based upon his courage and his abilities to 
voice a protest against the special privileges 
which had existed in the Government. He 
had been able to hold a large part of his 
following despite the fact that again and 
again the country had repudiated the ill- 
considered remedies he championed for the 
cure of the ills of the body politic. Not 
only had he held a large part of his old 
following but he gained at least something 
of respect from his enemies when he faced 
down Tammany at Baltimore and helped 
to nominate another man for the position 
he had so long coveted when the chance 
of election seemed brighter than ever be- 
fore. This somewhat tempered the crit- 
icism which his appointment to the Cabinet 
aroused. It was tempered also by the gen- 
eral realization that it was one of those 
appointments which necessarily occur in 
the cabinets of democracies in order to 
secure a working majority. For the first 
time in his life Mr. Bryan was clothed 
with the responsibilities of administration. 
But he was not fitted for the task either by 
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temperament or experience. He was not 
able to master either the formalities or the 
actualities of the position. His impropri- 
eties brought upon his head unceasing 
ridicule and his inability forced the Presi- 
dent to take nearly all important matters 
out of his hands. Yet he stood the abuse, 
the ridicule, and the curtailment of his 
duties with good humor and fine loyalty. 
Even when he handed in his resignation 
his note expressed a sincere admiration and 
friendship for the man who had succeeded 
in the place he had hoped to fill and whose 
success excluded his own. 

The President responded with evident 
sincerity: ‘“‘ Your support of the work and 
purposes of the Administration has been 
generous and loyal beyond praise; your de- 
votion to the duties of your great office and 
your eagerness to take advantage of every 
great opportunity for service it offered 
have been an example to the rest of us; 
you have earned our affectionate admira- 
tion and friendship.” 

There could hardly have been more loy- 
alty under more trying circumstances than 
Mr. Bryan’s to his chief unless it were his 
chief’s loyalty to him. No one could have 
worked harder or for a better cause than 
Mr. Bryan did in his efforts for peace. 

There can be no question of the courage 
of the man who forced Woodrow Wil- 
son’s nomination and defeated Tammany 
at Baltimore, nor of his vitality, energy, and 
political ability. No one can _ honestly 
doubt his good intentions; and he has the 
faith of an evangelist. He feels and talks 
for great causes and for the common man. 
But he cannot think clearly for the causes 
he would further and he cannot organize 
or act for them successfully. This very de- 
votion to the causes he believes in leads 
him to do things which other men would 
not consider “a square deal.’”’ For example, 
the day after his resignation was accepted 
and before the President’s note- to Ger- 
many was published Mr. Bryan issued a 
statement criticising the President’s policy. 
In another man such an action would have 
been a sign of malice. In Mr. Bryan it is 
only a lack of perception. His criticism 
of the President was not made in the hope 
of making a break in the Democratic Party 
or to stake his personal political fortunes 
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against those of Mr. Wilson. His state- 
ment grew out of a zealous and ill-guided 
desire for peace. Nevertheless, the logic of 
circumstances is likely to push the two men 
farther and farther apart and to make Mr. 
Bryan the spokesman for those elements in 
the Democratic Party which are discon- 
tented with Mr. Wilson’s leadership. If 
Mr. Bryan’s resignation had come upon a 
more reasonable issue the natural defection 
it would have caused would probably mean 
a split in the Democratic Party similar to 
that in the Republican Party. This would 
have left the country with four unsat- 
isfactory party fragments from which to 
choose its administration. But Mr. Bry- 
an’s withdrawal from the Cabinet as spon- 
sor for an unpatriotic and unpopular doc- 
trine is not likely to cause any serious split 
in the Democratic ranks. Whatever sup- 
port Mr. Bryan may withdraw from the 
President will be made up by the thousands 
of voters who have found the Democratic 
Party in its present shape impossible 
chiefly because it maintained Mr. Bryan in 
a high place in its councils. 


MR. BRYAN’S PROGRAMME 


Mr. Bryan’s programme for dealing 
with Germany is characteristic in its com- 
plement of good intentions and unworkable 
remedies. 

“| believe,” he said, “that this nation 
should frankly state to Germany that we 
are willing to apply in this case the prin- 
ciple which we are bound to apply to dis- 
putes between the United States and thirty 
countries with which we have made treat- 
ies providing for investigation of all dis- 
putes of every character and nature 
that there shall be no declaration and 
no commencement of hostilities until the 
matters in dispute have been investigated 
by an international commission and a 
year’s time is allowed for investigation and 
report.” 

If, while this year’s investigation was in 
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progress, Germany were to stop its sub- 
marine war, its opportunity ever to make 
it effective in this war would in all prob- 
ability be gone. If it continued it no 
settlement would do us any service, for the 
damage would be done. 

“President Taft,” continued Mr. Bryan, 
‘“‘advised Americans to leave Mexico and 
President Wilson has repeated the advice. 
This advice, in my judgment, was emin- 
ently wise, and | think the same course 
should be followed in regard to warning 
Americans to keep off vessels subject to 
attack.” 

This is very much like the German sug- 
gestion that Americans give up their rights 
to travel upon the German demand, for it 
would be very difficult to go not only to 
England or France but to the neutral 
countries of the continent without sailing 
on a vessel subject to attack under the 
practices of the German submarine block- 
ade. Nor is the analogy to the Mexican 
situation accurate. Whether wisely or 
not our Government warned its citizens 
to leave Mexico because there was in that 
country no responsible Government to pro- 
tect them. Mr. Bryan suggests that Amer- 
icans keep off the sea because otherwise 
the responsible agents of the German 
Government will attack them. 

It is because the President refused to ac- 
cede to these views that Mr. Bryan left the 
Cabinet. His going leaves the President 
immeasurably stronger in the public esti- 
mation and leaves the whole Administration 
higher in public esteem, for though opin- 
ion differs much about the abilities of the 
different Secretaries no large body of public 
thought lacks confidence in the common 
sense and character of the Cabinet as a 
whole. 

But for the very immediate future the 
significant fact is that Mr. Bryan’s retire- 
ment has added a unity and strength to 
the confidence of the people of the United 
States in their Government. 

















DOES HIGH INTEREST MEAN LOW 


SECURITY ? 


EW of the problems which 

people encounter, when they 

start out to put away money, 

are more perplexing than that 

of determining the relation be- 

tween the rate of interest and the quality of 
an investment. 

For example, a young business man in 
California explained his dilemma somewhat 
in this way: He had been engaged for 
some time in preparing himself to assume 
the responsibilities of personally supervised 
investment. He had begun by familiariz- 
ing himself in a general way with the vari- 
ous types and classes of securities and with 
a few trustworthy sources of information 
about business and investment conditions. 

He had no one dependent upon him. 
He owned, clear of encumbrances, a well 
equipped and profitable business plant. 
His purpose was to “put away every penny 
above necessities” in investments upon 
which he could depend entirely for his in- 
come at the end of fifteen or twenty years. 

His first venture had been to take out an 
“investment certificate’ in an old-estab- 
lished, local building and loan association, 
among whose officers and directors there 
were many of the most substantial business 
and professional men of his community. 
This certificate, on which he was making 
relatively small monthly payments, would 
mature in ten years, giving him an average 
rate of income of more than 6 per cent. 
He said he had found that practically all 
investment authorities approved highly of 
the building and loan association idea, if one 
were careful to discriminate between “lo- 
cal” or “neighborhood” institutions of that 
type and the so-called “national” con- 
cerns, which, with few exceptions, had 
worked great harm with their abuses. 

But when he had come to look for other 
methods of employing his surplus capital 
as it accumulated he had found it difficult to 
reconcile the opinions of the various people 
whose advice he sought. For example, the 
president of the bank in which he kept his 





account, when the subject of buying a rail- 
road bond had been broached, had shaken 
his head disapprovingly, while emphasizing 
the small risk that would be involved by 
depositing the money in the bank’s savings 
department at 4 per cent. 

Consultation with the local managers of 
two or three of the large Eastern investment 
banking houses that specialize in municipal 
and utility bonds had left him with the 
impression that he would be taking chances 
if he tried to make his money earn more 
than 5 or 5} per cent. on the average. 

And yet an old acquaintance of long in- 
vestment experience, to whom he had writ- 
ten, had replied with some tempting sug- 
gestions about mortgages and street im- 
provement bonds, saying that such securi- 
ties were recommended by many of the 
ablest bankers of the West as being “as 
safe as possible,” declaring that he had 
never regretted confining his investments 
to them, and pointing out that they could 
be had to yield as much as 7 per cent. 

As he turned over this conflicting advice 
in his mind, the business man said he was 
loath to believe that what personal benefits 
his banker might derive from increasing the 
deposits of his institution could have been 
the sole motive for his strong emphasis 
upon “4 per cent. and safety.”” Nor did he 
believe that the selfish enthusiasm of sales- 
manship had been entirely responsible for 
the warning of the investment specialists 
that 53 per cent. was the limit beyond which 
he could not safely go. 

Was there not, in fact, among all his ad- 
visers an honest difference of opinion, and 
was not the implication clear, therefore, 
that there were many competent judges 
who were guided by the rule that high 
interest means risky security? 

In replying to this investor’s letter, it was 
pointed out that, though there were many 
circumstances in which high income was 
everywhere accepted as an unmistakable 
indication of insecurity of principal, there 
were also many circumstances in which the 
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rule was frequently misapplied. It is by 
no means an ironclad rule of thumb, and 
too much emphasis can scarcely be placed 
upon the fact that if it were to be applied 
rigidly by investors generally it would re- 
sult in an enormous waste of capital. 

For example, the California business man 
has perhaps since learned that in the cate- 
gory of the street improvement bonds, to 
which his acquaintance referred, many 
conservative bankers are able to offer in- 
vestments at 7 per cent. secured by liens 
that come ahead of mortgages, judgments, 
and private evidences of indebtedness of 
all descriptions, protected by margins of as 
much as 9o per cent. in real estate values, 
and being, in fact, identical in character 
with a large part of the investments which 
the savings banks of California make with 
the funds of their depositors, who for special 
reasons are willing to content themselves 
with 4 or 5 per cent. He perhaps has had 
called to his attention the records of the 
many cases in which, in some parts of the 
country, the mortgage rate has mounted 
even above 7 per cent., either because of 
sheer scarcity of capital in those communi- 
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ties or because of an exceptional demand for 
the available supply for other purposes, and 
not because of any lack of underlying se- 
curity. Or again, his studies have proba- 
bly indicated the extent to which difference 
in interest rates between bonds of the 
so-called “standard” classes is frequently 
due merely to the relative degree of mar- 
ketability, or availability as collateral. 
There are circumstances in which it may 
take nothing but ordinary business judg- 
ment to discover the intrinsic difference 
between the investment that sells through 
changing market conditions to yield the 
buyer 4 per cent. and the one of similar 
character that sells with equal persistence 
at 7 per cent. But there is a large field 
in which the tests of the market cannot be 
applied and in which business judgment 
alone cannot be trusted to discover the real 
reasons for differences of this kind. This 
field is one in which the investor must pick 
his way cautiously, of course. To ignore 
it entirely, however, is to miss many a 
chance for higher average income with the 
added advantage of greater stability, which, 
after all, is an unfailing sign of safety. 


ARE WE ON THE EVE OF A 
WAR BOOM? 


INFLATION, HIGH PRICES, AND SPECULATION, THE USUAL SEQUENCE OF WAR— 


THE GOLDEN FLOOD AND THE EXPANSION 


OF CREDIT THAT 


THREATEN TO RAISE VALUES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


BY 


THEODORE H. PRICE 


OME years ago, Mr. Edwin 

Lefévre wrote a story called 

“The Golden Flood,”’ in which 

he described the effect of a 

supposed discovery of the al- 

chemist’s stone upon the value of stocks 

and bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The hero of the story deposited, day after 

day, huge sums of gold with a New York 

bank. Where he got it was a mystery to 





the bank’s officers, who put detectives on 
his track and convinced themselves that he 
was converting the baser metals, iron, lead, 
etc., into gold. 

The bankers were quick to see that if the 
transmutation were possible money, or 
monetary obligations payable in gold, 
would be worthless, and they proceeded 
immediately to exchange all the money 
at their command for an interest in pro- 
ductive properties, because money would 
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have no more purchasing power than iron 
as soon as the alchemist’s wonderful secret 
became known. 

The result was a panic and rapidly de- 
clining prices in the bond market, and the 
wildest sort of an advance in stocks. 

In the end it proved that the gold which 
had so mystified the New York bankers 
and their detectives was the war reserve of 
the Russian Government, which had been 
secretly borrowed and brought out here, 
with the deliberate purpose of effecting the 
stock market coup that had been planned 
and carried out by the hero, who was 
an acute student of practical, as well as 
theoretical, finance, and who fully appre- 
ciated the defects and dangers of the system 
which attempts to measure values by a 
gold standard that is in itself variable. 

The economic chaos brought about by 
the European war promises some effects 
that are quite as fantastic as those pictured 
in “ The Golden Flood.”’ 

For the seven months ending June 30th 
the value of the merchandise exported 
from the United States to all countries 
will probably exceed that of all imports by 
more than $900,000,000. 

In the same period exports to Europe 
alone will exceed imports from Europe by 
at least $1,000,000,000, and for the thir- 
teen months ending December 31st it 
seems altogether probable that the value 
of the goods shipped to Europe will exceed 
that of those imported from Europe by at 
least $1,500,000,000. 

Under normal conditions, no such bal- 
ance would be established, for the increased 
exports would have been in a measure 
offset by increased imports, and Europe 
would have paid its bills largely in kind. 
As this is impossible, payment will have 
to be made in one of three ways: 

(1) In American securities held abroad, 
the available supply of which seems to be 
nearly exhausted, or, 

(2) In European securities or promises 
to pay, which, as shown by the decline in 
the French loan recently placed here, do 
not seem to be acceptable here, or, 

(3) In gold. 

The price of foreign exchange in New 
York measures the cost of obtaining gold 
for the currency now used in Europe, or 
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the depreciation already established in the 
specie valuation of that currency. 

Russian exchange is 24 per cent. below 
the normal minimum. German bills are 
14 per cent. under the theoretical cost of 
importing gold, and the abnormal discount 
on Italian, French, and English exchange 
is 12, 4, and 1} per cent., respectively. 
Making all allowance for the difficulties 
incident to the transportation of gold in 
time of war, it is plain that the mainten- 
ance of specie payment in Europe has been 
practically abandoned and that a formal 
admission of this abandonment is only a 
question of time if the war continues. 

This means inflation. It means that 
the internal commerce of the countries 
at war will shortly be conducted in a credit 
currency, as in the United States during 
our Civil War, when it required more than 
$2 of “shin plasters” to buy $1 in gold; 
that this credit currency will be made a 
legal tender; that all pretense of main- 
taining a gold reserve against liabilities 
will be abandoned by the governments 
and banks, and that in obedience to 
Gresham’s Law gold will speedily dis- 
appear and be replaced by the less valuable 
paper money. 


MORE GOLD, HIGHER PRICES 


The United States will still, however, be 
in a position to demand payment in gold 
for what it may sell, and the result will be 
that a large portion of the gold now in 
Europe will be sent here to pay debts, and 
an additional quantity will be sent here 
for safe keeping. That inflation already 
exists in Europe is generally admitted. 
Mr. Paul Warburg, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in a recent address before the 
Pan-American Financial Conference, re- 
ferred to “the stupendous amount of 
bonds issued by the various European 
governments and the extraordinary in- 
flation existing in almost every part of 
Europe,” and the tabulation (shown on 
page 276), as of May ist, of the deposits 
and circulation of the great European 
banks and the gold reserves upon which 
they are superimposed, will give some idea 
of the inflation up to that date. 

If it were possible to expand this tabula- 
tion so as to include all the other banks 
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RESERVES AND LIABILITIES OF EUROPEAN BANKS 
July, 1914, and May, 1915. 
DEPOSITS CIRCULATION TOTAL LIABILITIES} STOCK OF GOLD 
July, 1914 May, 1915 | July, 1914 May, 1915 | July, 1914 May, 1915 | July, 1914 May, 1915 
(000’s omitted) (000’s omitted) (000’s omitted) (000’s omitted) 
Bank of England $321,000 {$1,117,390 | $142,000 | $175,015 | $463,000 [$1,292,405 | $145,945 | $235,380 
Bank of France 255,000 | 2,316,870 | 1,283,000 472,040 | 1,538,000 | 2,788,910 939,310 909, 135* 
State Bank of Russia 527,000 558,710 4,000 | 1,638,645 | 1,311,000 | 2,247,355 924,445 813,605* 
Imp. Bank of Germany| 227,000 371,105 454,000 | 1,310,575 681,000 | 1,681,680 417,650 605,450* 
Austro-Hungarian B’k NO REPO|RT SINCE| AUGUST |1914 
Bank of Italy 37,000 116,285 323,000 449,565 360,000 565,850 244,380 268,320t 
Netherlands Bank 2,000 15,150 124,000 202,835 6,000 217,985 64,895 126,310* 
Nat. Bank of Belgium NO REPO|RT SINCE| AUGUST |191 
Bank of Sweden 18,000 19,640 55,000 78,185 73,000 97,825 26,290 31,505 
Bank of Norwa 3,000 5,485 32,000 38,325 35,000 43,810 10,095 17,185 
Swiss National Bank 10,000 9,96 51,000 80,705 61,000 90,665 38,725 56,290* 
Bank of Spain 96,000 134,170 368,000 400,690 464,000 534,860 272,520 276,955* 
Bank of Denmark 1,320 1,380 44,395 50,175 45,715 54,555 22,825 29,760 
Totals $1,497,320 |$4,666,145 |$3,660,395 [$4,896,755 $5,157,715 |$9,615,900 |$3,107,080 |$3,369,895 
*Includes both gold and silver Reserve Ratio for all Europe July, 1914 60% 
t Represents total cash P sa ee = May, 1915 36% 











whose reserves are, for the most part, held 
by the Government institutions enumer- 
ated, as well as the German and Austrian 
“War Banks” whose chief business is to 
issue bank notes against their purchases 
of Government bonds, the showing would 
convince almost any one that gold reserves 
in Europe will soon become as obsolete in 
theory as they are already in practice. 

When that happens, the effect upon 
values as measured in terms of the depre- 
ciated European currency in which trade 
will then be conducted will be electrical. 

Prices of commodities and real property 
will advance. What is now worth a shill- 
ing or a franc may be worth two shillings 
or two francs. As the cost of living in- 
creases, higher wages will be demanded 
and paid. More paper money will be 
issued, and prices and wages will again 
advance. If the war continues the se- 
quence will be repeated until both war and 
inflation collapse because of their economic 
absurdity. 

That the process has already commenced 
in Europe is shown by the “index number” 
of the London Economist, which was 3,337 
at the end of April, against 2,565 when the 
war broke out. 

This “index number” is the average 
value in the English markets of the staple 
commodities of civilization as expressed 
in terms of English currency. The ad- 
vance from 2,565 to 3,337 is equal to about 
30 per cent., and reflects not only the 
increased demand and diminished supply 
incident to the war, but the depreciated 


purchasing power of the currency in which 
the merchandise sold is paid for. 

It is one of the most interesting computa- 
tions in commercial economics, and will be 
better understood from the detailed figures 
given in the table on page 277. 

As speculation is always the effect of 
inflation and the illusion of wealth engen- 
dered by advancing prices, whether they 
be fictitious or real, it may be expected 
that securities, as well as commodities, 
will also advance in Europe until the dis- 
tention of the balloon causes an explosion. 
Thus it happens that in Germany, where 
the inflation is at present the greatest, 
there is already quite a boom in stocks, and 
even the war bonds which are in illimitable 
supply are actively traded in at advancing 
prices. The same sort of speculation 
will doubtless develop in England and 
France, as soon as those countries release 
themselves from the curb of a gold reserve 
and plunge into the sea of an unlimited 
credit currency. 


HIGHER PRICES, SPECULATION 


The speculation which inflation excites 
is one of the curious examples of psycho- 
logical infection, for though every one must 
know that unlimited credit is the surest 
road to bankruptcy, national and individ- 
ual, currency depreciation has always 
fostered the wildest sort of speculation in 
everything. It was so in the time of John 
Law and the Mississippi Bubble in France, 
in the time of the Napoleonic wars, and 
during our own Civil War in America, and 
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Basis (average 1901-5) 500 00 500 | 400 500 | 2200 | 100.4 
ist quarter, 1913 504 | 358 | 641 529 | 595 | 2713 | 123.0 
- ” . 580 | 3452 | 6233 | 5222 | 5972 | 2069 | 121.3 
3d * ne 583 | 359 | O71 =| 523 | 578 | 2714 | 123.3 
4th “ “ 563 355 | 642 | 4901 572 | 2623 | 119.2 
End Jan., 1914 5623 | 356 | 626 | 502 | 571% | 2618 | 119.0 
«Feb. a 5734 | 352. | 630 | 4913 | 569 | 2616 | 118.9 
«Mar. = 560 | 3503 | 6263 | 493 | 567 | 2597 | 118.0 
a 5603 | 346 | 633% | 4825 | 5625 | 2585 | 117.5 
“May * 5703 | 349 | 6443 | 480 | 551 | 2595 | 118.0 
“June 5653 | 345 | 616 | 4713 | 551 | 2549 | 115.9 
“july . 579 | 352 | 6163 | 4643 | 553 | 2565 | 116.6 
“Aug. = 41 369 | 626 | 474 588 | 2608 | 122.6 
“Sept. = 646 | 405 | 6113 | 4723 | 645 | 2780 | 126.4 
** Oct: 7 6563 | 4003 | 560 | 458 | 657 | 2732 | 124.2 
“ Nov. - 683 | 4073 | 512 | 473 | 6843 | 2760 | 125.5 
"IDRC. 714 | 4144 | 509 | 476 | 6863 | 2800 | 127.3 
“ Jan., 1915 786 | 413 | 535. | 521. | 748 | 3003 | 136.5 
eS Seb: - 845 | 411 5523 | 5613 | 761 3131 | 142.3 
a 840 | 427. | 597. | 644 | 797 | 3305 | 150.2 

April =“ 857 | 4392 | 5042 | 630 | 860 | 3337 | 151.6 


























“INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE INCREASE IN 


there is every indication that in this 
respect the present great war will follow 
precedent, perhaps in proportion to its 
magnitude. 

The effect of European inflation upon 
prices, business, and speculation in Amer- 
ica is perhaps a little more difficult to 
anticipate, but it seems almost certain 
that tremendous stimulation will be felt 
here, not only as a reflex of conditions in 
Europe, but because of the unexampled 
abundance of credit and ease of money in 
the United States. 

In a recent newspaper article American 
trade is described as “swimming in a sea 
of idle gold.” 

In addressing the Pan-American Fin- 
ancial Conference, Mr. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, said: 


The surplus reserve of the national banks, 
as indicated by the last report of the Controller 
of the Currency, reaches the enormous total 
of $736,000,000. The Reserve Act reduced 


THE COST OF COMMODITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


the legal limit of reserves, and that, in part, 
explains this great surplus, which is to be com- 
pared with a normal excess reserve of something 
less than $100,000,000. 

This means that the national banks have 
a perfectly enormous capacity for expanding 
their loans. On the present reserves we can, 
I think, expand our loans about $3,000,000,000. 


Mr. Vanderlip’s remarks had reference 
to the national banking system alone, 
which includes only 7,525, banks, with 
total resources of $9,150,117,780. The 
national banks, however, control but little 
more than a third of our banking resources, 
as shown by the table printed at the 
bottom of this page. From this table 
it will be seen there are 30,011 banking 
institutions of all kinds in the United States 
with total resources of $24,340,090,112. 
As they are all more or less affected by the 
reduction in the reserve legalized under the 
Federal Reserve Act, it is altogether prob- 
able that, including the issue of Federal 





U. S. BANKING INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR RESOURCES IN 1914 











State banks, etc. od 


1,073,881,738 
Non-reporting banks ,246 64,376,000 


NUM- NAT. BANK 
BER CAPITAL SURPLUS | DEPOSITS CIRCULATION TOTALS 
National banks 7,925 | $1,058,192,335 $991,522,431 | $6,377,848,295 | $722,554,719 | $9,150,117,780 


1,284,994,940 
44,475, 





12,276,918,654 14,635,795,332 
000 445,226,000 54,177,000 





Totals 


30,011 | $2,196,450,073 








$2,320,992,371 





$722,554,719 | $24,340,090,112 





$19, 100,092,949 
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Reserve notes against rediscounts, our 
banking situation as it stands to-day would 
permit a credit expansion of between 
$6,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000. 

This estimate is based upon the present 
reserves. If they shall be increased by the 
importation of $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 
of gold released by Europe to pay for the 
supplies that must be had if the war con- 
tinues, it would be possible for the banks 
to increase loans by $1,000,000,000 or 
$2,000,000,000 more. 


MORE GOLD, EASIER CREDIT 


For the information of those who do not 
understand how an increase of $200,000,000 
in the surplus reserve makes possible an 
increaseof more than fivetimes that amount 
in loans, it may be explained that under the 
Federal Reserve Law the average reserve 
required is not more than 15 per cent. of 
a bank’s deposits. 

As the proceeds of nearly all loans 
made are immediately deposited in the 
lending institution or some other bank, 
any increase in loans means an equal 
increase of deposits in the banks taken 
collectively. 

A surplus reserve of $15,000, therefore, 
makes it possible for a bank to increase 
its loans by $100,000, provided the sum 
borrowed is placed to the credit of the 
lender on deposit account. If, thereafter, 
the credit so established is checked out in 
cash, a reduction in the loans of the paying 
institution would be necessary, but the 
cash withdrawn would normally pass into 
the custody of some other bank, corres- 
pondingly increasing its lending power, so 
that taking the banks collectively it is 
accurate to say that loans may be increased 
in an amount equal to about five times the 
surplus reserve. 

This is rudimentary, and bankers under- 
stand it, but it is not perhaps quite so 
clear to those who have failed to grasp the 
fact that an increase in the aggregate of 
loans always means a corresponding in- 
crease in aggregate deposits unless the 
cash is being hoarded or is being taken out 
of the country. 

When, as in the present instance, the 
gold is coming into the country, loans may 
be increased, and if so deposits will be 
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increased, by an amount equal to ap- 
proximately five times the amount of the 
gold that is imported. 

For this reason the present surplus re- 
serves, plus whatever gold we may import 
from Europe until the war ends and we 
can get goods instead of gold, promise to 
work an enormous expansion of loans in 
the not distant future. 

The effect of this expansion of credit 
upon prices in the United States is the 
important question for American business 
men to consider just now. As shown 
above, the total resources of our banking 
systemat present are about $24,000,000,000. 
Of these about $15,000,000,000 is in loans. 
The remainder is securities, cash, and 
minor assets. 

If it is, as it seems to be, possible to 
increase loans by $7,000,000,000, the 
result would be an addition of nearly 50 
per cent. to the fund of liquid credit avail- 
able for the transaction of business. 

In his “Principles of Economics,” Pro- 
fessor Taussig of Harvard University 
asks: “What. determines the value of 
money? That is, what determines the 
general range of prices?’’ And he answers: 
“The fundamental relation between the 
quantity of money and its value is a very 
simple one. Double the quantity of 
money, and, other things being equal, prices 
will be twice as high as before, and the 
value of money one-half”; and he adds, 
later on: “For a period an extension of 
credit may have the same effect upon prices 
as a corresponding increase in the quantity 
of money.” 

In addressing the Pan-American Con- 
ference, Mr. Charles S. Hamlin, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, said: 


If we assume—what is impossible of reali- 
zation—that any country could shut off its 
imports and continue to export, receiving gold 
for its exports, within a very few years it would 
cripple the exchange system of all foreign coun- 
tries by the amount of gold it would take from 
them, but long before that point could be 
reached the importation of gold would so raise 
prices as to effectually stop its exports. 


Taken together, these quotations de- 
monstrate the logic of the theory which 
assumes that a great advance in prices in 
the United States is indicated by the 
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plethora of credit and the impending gold 
importation by which this country is con- 
fronted. Our banking system provides 
for the extension of credit to which Pro- 
fessor Taussig refers, and the military 
exigencies of Europe compel her to send 
us gold on a scale which, as Mr. Hamlin 
says, would under normal conditions ‘‘so 
raise prices as to stop exports.” 

Thus we have, in actuality, the very 
situation that was fancifully described in 
“The Golden Flood.” Temporarily at 
least, the United States will come into 
possession of a large portion of the Euro- 
pean gold supply. 

A great expansion of credit seems in- 
evitable as soon as the crops, which now 
promise well, commence to move. 


MORE CREDIT, MORE SPECULATION 


Unless human nature shall change, the 
ease with which money can be borrowed 
will lead to a repetition of the alchemist’s 
delusion. 

The periodical recurrence of this delusion 
is one of the curious facts of history. Its 
last appearance in the United States was 
in 1896, when a plurality of the popular 
vote was cast in favor of free silver. The 
“Greenback Party’ was similarly an ex- 
pression of the idea that an increase of 
money means an increase of wealth. 

Mr. Charles Mackay, in his book upon 
“Extraordinary Popular Delusions,” tells 
how the alchemist’s delusion has recur- 
rently possessed men’s minds from the 
time of Moses and the Golden Calf to that 
of Cagliostro (1743 to 1795), who per- 
suaded many serious persons that he could 
turn pewter into gold and that his “elixir 
of immortality” would enable them to live 
forever. 

In his book, “The Purchasing Power of 
Money,” Professor Irving Fisher of Yale 
proves conclusively that “prices fluctuate 
directly in proportion to the quantity of 
money and the velocity of its circulation, 
and inversely in proportion to the volume 
of trade.” 

These authorities and precedents are 
cited because it seems that the facts and 
psychology of the present situation justify 
the expectation of anextraordinary advance 
in the prices of property and commodities 
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in the near future. This advance, if it 
comes, will be the result of currency de- 
preciation or inflation in the countries 
of Europe, and of the incidental redund- 
ancy of gold and the expansion of credit 
in the United States. 


THINGS THAT SHOULD COST MORE 


Logically, the things likely to show the 
greatest advance are the staple commodi- 
ties, and ‘the shares of corporations that 
manufacture and distribute these commodi- 
ties. The vagaries of the speculative 
infatuation that inflation breeds are not, 
however, subject to any rules. The shares 
of an English company which produces 
crape and mourning goods are just now 
being extensively bought and sold at ad- 
vancing prices in London, whereas the 
attempt to float a concern for the manu- 
facture of dye-stuffs has been acomparative 
failure. 

Such eccentricities are always to be 
observed in periods of speculation. No 
one can anticipate exactly the reaction of 
facts upon the human mind in the emo- 
tional excitement that war creates. 

As a generalization, however, it seems 
sound and wise to assume— 

(1) That great inflation in the bel- 
ligerent countries will be, as it generally 
has been, a consequence of the war. 

(2) That as a result prices in those 
countries will be greatly advanced as ex- 
pressed in the terms of a depreciated paper 
currency, the use of which will displace 
gold except as it may be required to buy 
things from neutrals. 

(3) That the gold so displaced will for 
the most part come to the United States. 

(4) That because of its disuse in Europe 
and its superabundance in the United 
States the purchasing power of gold itself 
will be diminished, so that as prices are 
advanced by the depreciation of paper 
currency in Europe they will be advanced 
here by the depreciation of gold. 

(5) That the expansion of loans made 
possible by the Federal Reserve Act will 
enormously increase the effect of inflation 
in both Europe and America and that the 
resulting appreciation in prices, with its 
illusions, is likely to breed a speculation 
that will be progressively more inclusive 
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and infectious and less discriminating and The culture beds of the collective human 
intelligent. mind seem just now peculiarly hospitable 

However we may deplore these condi- to the germs of febrile inflammation, and 
tions, they seem to be unpreventable, as under such circumstances large profits will 
the war itself has been. The psychological accrue to the business man who is content 
excitement which issues in war is closely to become an opportunist, while still 
| akin to that which is expressed in wild preserving his facility of mental detach- 
speculation. They both disregard risks ment from the mob when its frenzy is ap- 
and economic law. proaching the point of exhaustion. 














“OUR JOFFRE” 


A GENERAL WITH FORTY-FOUR YEARS OF PREPARATION, WHOSE CAREER IS 
SUMMARIZED IN HIS OWN WORDS: “I HAVE SEEN 1870. I HAVE 
GIVEN MY LIFE UTTERLY TO SEE THAT IT DID NOT HAPPEN 
AGAIN. I HAVE LIVED FOR ‘THE REVENGE ” 











AN INTERVIEW WITH 
EUGENE ETIENNE 


[TWICE FRENCH MINISTER OF WAR.] 








ii [At this time, when the war has brought all Frenchmen tightly together, it is a pleasure to 
hear one Frenchman speak of another Frenchman. But to bear M. Eugene Etienne, one of the 
upbuilders of the French colonial empire and formerly Minister of War, speak of Joseph 
Joffre, generalissimo of the French armies, is more than a pleasure: it 1s a revelation. Lis- 
tening to M. Etienne, one gets a better idea of the real greatness of General Joffre than by 
i listening to General Joffre himself. 

General Joffre, anyhow, does not talk much about anything and none at all about himself. 
I. He has never been widely known, but he is well known to men like M. Etienne, who worked 
with him trying to prepare France for war when France itself refused to think war was 
coming.—THE INTERVIEWER.] 


































RECENTLY had occasion to visit The formula for Joffre is easy to find. It 
General Joffre in his headquarters. is a number: it is a date: it is 1870. 
The meeting was arranged and the ap- When the war of 1870 broke out Joffre, 
pointment fixed for two o’clock in the a young fellow eighteen years old, was a 
afternoon. Butthechauffeurdrovea student in the Ecole Polytechnique. He 
little faster than | expected and | arrived at served through the war as lieutenant of 
1:40. The orderly to whom | gave my artillery, and suffered all the deceptions 
name returned immediately and said: “But and sorrows of the invasion. When the 
your appointment is for two o’clock. The war was over he had decided once for all 
general will see you at the agreed time.” what his life was going to be, and that it 
I might have known that such would has been. While the rest of us have been 
have been the response of General Joffre. more interested in internal developmentand 
| have known him since he was a colonial colonial expansion, Joffre has never lost 
soldier in 1886, and he has always been the sight of the danger that lay across the 
same—precise, exact, punctual. He lays Rhine. He said to me once: “I have seen 
out a simple plan and follows it. That is 1870. 1 have given my life utterly to see 
why he is a mystery. He is perfectly sim- that it did not happen again. I have 
ple, and it is the perfectly simple thing lived for The Revenge.” 
which is mysterious, the perfectly simple And that is why his life seems so bereft 
thing always which is miraculous. of those incidents which make interesting 
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“OUR JOFFRE” 


biography. His life is as simple as a beau- 
tiful Greek column. It has been but a long 
preparation for the day which has nowcome. 
And, the day having come, it is spreading 
itself out into its glorious fulfilment. 

Joffre, from one day to another, appar- 
ently, has become a hero. As a matter of 
fact his whole life has been one heroic ab- 
negation. Forty-five years ago he made up 
his mind that if ever France were attacked 
again from beyond the Rhine she should 
have her defender. He prepared himself 
for that part in patience and in toil, never 
forgetting his purpose for a minute. The 
time came. France was attacked; he was 
there ready to save her; he has saved her. 

With this in mind it is interesting to 
study his career. Joffre unites in perfect 
balance the qualities of the thinker with 
those of the man of action. But because 
of the first qualities he has always had to 
fight to give exercise to the second. He has 
always been the sort of man who is apt to 
be kept under roof at the sedentary toil of 
organization. Well, he remained under 
roofs each time until he had mastered his 
subject or organized his service; then each 
time he has resolutely demanded air and a 
chance to develop his other qualities— 
those of action. Just watch. 

After the war of 1870 he went into the 
engineering corps of the army, and there, in 
subsidiary positions, humble and unknown, 
but doing each thing well, for fifteen years 
he built barracks and fortifications. So 
well was he doing this that he was in danger 
of doing it forever. But he knew what he 
wanted. He struck and demanded action. 
He asked to go to Indo-China, where the 
French were fighting a big colonial war. 
He went a lieutenant, fought hard for three 
years, and came back to France a captain, 
with the Legion of Honor. 

Then came another period when he gave 
work to his intellectual and meditative 
qualities. He was on the staff of General 
Mensier in the administration of the en- 
gineering corps. It was there | first be- 
came acquainted with him. That was 
thirty years ago. I went in one day to see 
General Mensier. There seemed to be no 
usher in the outer office. 1 was standing 
there waiting for one when, from a small 
desk in a little corner, a young officer rose 
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timidly and announced me himself to the 
general. | said to the general, jokingly, 
“T see you have a new usher.” “Oh,” re- 
plied the general, “that’s Joffre. He is 
good at all jobs.” He remained silent for a 
moment, and then added, “He'll be good 
for the big job some day.” 

By 1892 Joffre knew it was time again to 
exercise the man of action within him. He 
went to Africa and built a railroad. While 
he was building it, there came news that 
Colonel Bonnier’s column had been massa- 
cred near Timbuctoo. Joffre dropped his 
railroad, organized a rescuing expedition 
(organized it so well that to this day it is 
the model in the French army for expedi- 
tions of the kind), marched to Timbuctoo, 
secured its possession, went out into the 
desert, and punished the treacherous tribes 
—then went back to building his railroad. 
When he returned to France this time he 
was colonel and had gone up one degree in 
the Legion of Honor. 

He remained three years in France, then 
was off again, to Madagascar this time. 
He built there the remarkable defenses of 
Diego-Suarez. He built them so well and 
so remarkably that when he returned to 
France he was placed at the head of the 
French military engineering corps. The 
general preparation of the defenses of 
France were now in his hands, and he built 
the forts of Belfort, Epinal, Toul, and 
Verdun. You will notice that in this war 
the forts of Belfort, Epinal, Toul, and Ver- 
dun victoriously resisted the Germans. 

He was a general by this time. He had 
mastered all the organization of the French 
army. He had established the fortified 
defense of France. Most men would have 
kept straight on, making their career at the 
desk. Joffre, though, Bad never lost his 
purpose—to fit himself absolutely for the 
war which might come. He said, “1 am an 
incomplete man. | have not had enough 
practice at handling troops in the field.” 

So he went back to active command. He 
commanded first a brigade, then a division, 
then a corps. He worked incessantly at 
tactics and the art of manceuvering big 
bodies of men. It was only when he felt 
he knew how to do it that he went back to 
office work. He became chief of the rear 
services; that is, of the formidable organiza- 
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tion which is the skeleton of modern war— 
the railroad, armament, commissary, plans 
of mobilization and massing—all the serv- 
ices which have worked so admirably in 
France in this war. 

Now he had the business of war at his 
finger tips, and felt he was fitted for the 
position to which he was now promoted. 
In 1911 he became general-in-chief of the 
French armies. He was equipped. He 
had never let the purely intellectual side 
enslave the man of action. In him was a 
fine balance of calm thinking and vigorous 
decision. Then, from 1911, he had nearly 
three. years to prepare himself for the su- 
preme moment. And when that supreme 
moment came he was calm, smiling, reso- 
lute, and unmoved. He knew that he had 
forty-four years of steady preparation 
behind him. France had her defender. 

During this long period of preparation 
it was my fortune to see a good deal of him, 
and so | can tell why so little is known of 
his life. It is because he has lived the life 
of an anchoret. He has lived profoundly 
alone with his purpose. One never saw 
him in officers’ clubs. One never saw him 
on the terrace of a café. He was always 
with his work. What time he did not give 
to hismental preparation hegave to keeping 
his body fit. Every morning before six he 
was out on his horse. 

Even the joys of family life he denied 
himself during that period. He married 
late. He married a lady who had lost her 
first husband and had two young daughters. 
Thus he gave to himself what he had so 
long denied himself—an entire family; and 
he became from one day to another a model 
family man. He took a little house at 
Auteuil, in the suburbs of Paris, and has 
lived there very quietly. His family circle 
isa charming one. For, grim and implaca- 
ble as Joffre is when decision is necessary, 
in private he is not only gentle, he is timid. 
His pleasures are at the opposite pole from 
war. His recreation is music, with the 
companionship of his family, in the evening, 
grouped around the piano. 

Joffre has been called “The Taciturn,”’ 
but, despite being silent, he is at heart 
gay and sensitive. He is silent because he 
has a hatred of empty words, but he talks 
easily enough when he has something to 


say. Then he speaks with great simplicity, 
without the slightest wish to impress the 
listener artificially. He is also very gentle 
in his manners, though it is hard for him to 
hide the fact when he is bored. 

He possesses obstinate will-power, but 
in this he is also well balanced and utterly 
reasonable. He hever acts by sudden ner- 
vous impulse. His decision comes only 
after long and careful meditation, but once 
made it is inflexible and without regard for 
person. Of his will and of his patience he 
gave a striking example once before the 
war. It was during the debate over the 
three-year military service law at the 
Chamber of Deputies. | was Minister of 
War then and | had asked Joffre and Gen- 
eral Pau to act as special commissioners 
to help us with their volumes of facts. 

Joffre knew, as Pau knew, as | knew, as 
the Cabinet knew, that Germany had al- 
ready decided on war; that she was pre- 
paring a sudden attack on France by which 
she planned to burst through the curtain 
of active troops with overwhelming forces 
before mobilization could be completed. 
We also knew that with what active forces 
we had the German plan was quite feasible. 
We knew the salvation of France depended 
on a three-years’ law which would give 
enough men in active service to meet the 
first shock, so the reserves and territorials 
could mobilize normally. 

But there were in the Chamber of De- 
puties many men who thought war im- 
possible. They thought there could be no 
more war in Europe. They said the three- 
years’ law was unnecessary, and that it 
gave the military authorities too much 
power over'the civilian. They fought the 
proposed law bitterly, and one of their 
manceuvres in that fight was to try to pro- 
voke Pau and Joffre to some act of impa- 
tience which would give them grounds to 
cry out against the tyranny of the military 
party. 

So, orator after orator arose and accused 
the French military staff of arrogance, 
laziness, ignorance, gross incompetency. 
It became too much at last for General 
Pau. He rose in dignity and strode out of 
the Chamber. Behind him was a clamor 
of cries from some of the deputies who de- 
nounced this act as a flagrant lack of re- 
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spect of the military authorities toward the 
representatives of the people. Had Joffre 
left, too, it would have been serious. But 
Joffre stuck. What he was after was the 
three-year’s law. He wanted it for France, 
not for himself. And so he stuck. 

For days he sat there at the tribune, his 
shoulders squared, perfectly impassive, 
while abuse which at times took on the 
volume of a storm passed over his head. 
Once in awhile, when asked for information, 
he drew a paper from his portfolio and read 
figures which were clear and perfectly con- 
clusive. Then he sat down again and be- 
came a statue. Well, the law was passed, 
and we who fought for that law with him 
knew that the army was in good hands. 


When the war had come and he was de- 
parting for the front | went to say good-bye 
tohim. | found him as he had always been 
—calm, gentle, not the least excited. But 
within him you could divine a flame. He 
had accepted without a qualm the terrific 
mission entrusted to him. He knew he 
was prepared. Ever since, he has been 
reaping the reward of his life-long devotion. 
Even the way in which through the years 
he had forged his habits has been of untold 
service tohim. He has never lost a night’s 
sleep. Even at Charleroi, when a promis- 
ing beginning turned suddenly to defeat 
and possible disaster (through causes which 
history will some time tell), he slept that 
night as he had always done. Every night 
he is in bed at nine. Every morning he is 
up at five. He eats his meals regularly 
and, after every meal, takes up his stick 
and walks out alone for a little stroll. It 
does not make any difference what is hap- 
pening, he goes through the same routine. 

During the retreat to the Marne a high 
officer arrived at his headquarters at a few 
minutes past ten one night and insisted on 
seeing him. He declared his mission of the 
highest importance, and was beside himself 
when denied. But he did not get to see 
Joffre that night. He saw him in the 


morning, at six, however, and it proved to 
be plenty of time. 

The character General Joffre has formed 
during his austere career is finding its full 
It has shone like a sun and 
When, 


use now. 
Strengthened the whole nation. 
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through no fault of his, he found success 
turned to defeat, he did not mope a minute, 
he did not hesitate for an instant. He or- 
dered the retreat to the Marne about which 
whole libraries of books will eventually be 
written, and he ordered it with a return to 
the offensive in view. It was a retreat with 
a fixed purpose. 

Having decided upon it, nothing shook 
him. The danger of frightening the coun- 
try, of a panic in the Government, did not 
move him. Neither did the temporary loss 
of faith of our allies. The temporary suc- 
cesses of some of his generals also left him 
cold. General Langle de Cary beat the 
Germans on the Meuse. He sent message 
after messageto Joffre begging to be allowed 
to pursue his success. Joffre answered: “| 
permit you to stand ground for twenty-four 
hours to show them you are not afraid of 
them.”” And added that on a fixed date 
he was to be at a definite place far in the 
rear. Langle de Cary held proudly for 
twenty-four hours, then retreated, and on 
that specified date was at the place named. 

While retreating Joffre was reorganizing 
his shaken army. Ina few days he broke 
dozens of generals. Some were his dearest 
friends. He had campaigned with most. 
They begged for another chance. He was 
impassive. But he has told me since it 
gave him many suffering hours. These 
were not political generals, as has been said. 
They were men who were too old, or who, 
brilliant in intellectual conceptions, had 
failed to show in the field the qualities of 
confidence and decision. 

The Battle of the Marne was more than a 
strategic victory. It was a moral victory. 
It was won not only because Joffre led the 
Germans into a sack but because he sent 
from him down through all the officers to 
each of his two million men the will to con- 
quer. On the eve of the battle of the Marne 
the officers gathered their men about the 
bivouacs, and, in the summer night, broken 
by the roar of cannon, read to them the 
proclamation issued by Joffre. It thrilled 
every one with the thought that the fate of 
France lay in their hands. 

“Advance,” read the order, “and when 
you can no longer advance, hold at all costs 
what you have gained. If you can no 
longer hold, die on the spot.” 
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INVENTOR OF THE MODERN 
SUBMARINE 


JOHN P. HOLLAND, THE IRISH PATRIOT, WHOSE PLANS FOR SUBMERSIBLE CRAFT 
WERE ADOPTED BY THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, GERMANY, 


AND JAPAN—HIS LIFEWORK AN EFFORT TO DESTROY BRIT- 


BURTON J. 


N AUGUST 12, 1914, two 
weeks after the outbreak of 
the European war, there 
died, in Newark, N. J., 
the man whose _lifework, 

probably more than that of any other 
man of his time, promises to revolutionize 
naval warfare and to cause a readjustment 
in the great fighting force and historic in- 
fluence known as sea power. The news- 
papers, busy recording the invasion of 
Belgium and the war preparations of Eng- 
land, dismissed his death with a paragraph 
or two. The journalistic neglect merely 
echoed the general forgetfulness of the pub- 
lic. Who's Who contains no reference to 
this man’s extraordinary career and still 
moreextraordinaryachievement. His whole 
life was dramatic and in a sense tragic, not 
its least dramatic aspect being that he died 
just a month before certain events in the 
war demonstrated that his invention was 
really an epoch-making discovery. On Sep- 
tember 22d last,a German submarine torpe- 
doed and sank the British ships Aboukir, 
Cressy,.and Hogue. The lifework of the 
man who died in his little Newark home 
had made possible that catastrophe as well 
as numerous other similar acts of war. 
The dead man was John P. Holland, and 
he will become immortal as the inventor 
of the modern submarine. 

With the exception of the submarine, 
Holland had only one abiding enthusiasm. 
He was an ardent Irish patriot; his one 
desire was to see Ireland freed from Eng- 
lish rule and made an independent re- 
public. His two ambitions supplemented 
each other. In constructing his first 


AIN’S NAVY SO THAT IRELAND MIGHT BE FREED 


BY 
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submarine, Holland aimed at one result: 
the liberation of Ireland from English rule. 
He took upon himself what seemed at the 
time a fairly sizable contract—the destruc- 
tion of the British navy. Forty years ago, 
when Holland first proposed destroying 
this supposedly impregnable fleet with an 
underwater boat, he furnished plenty of 
material to the humorous newspaper re- 
porter. In view of recent happenings, his 
early programme does not look quite so 
absurd. The story of how the wild dream 
of this “crazy” Irishman has come true, 
and the extent to which his generally 
ridiculed contrivance has accomplished its 
end—the crippling of British sea power— 
forms one of the most dramatic episodes in 
the history of war. 

Born in County Clare, in 1842, Holland’s 
youth was passed amid many of the most 
stirring scenes in the nineteenth century 
Irish movement. He passed his early 
years in a riot of absentee landlordism, 
evictions, and tenant disturbances; anti- 
English sentiment, therefore, was his 
earliest inheritance. A boy of inquiring 
and industrious mind, with a particular 
leaning toward mathematics and science, 
he received an excellent rudimentary 
education—enough to qualify as a lay 
teacher in a Christian Brothers’ school. 
It was while teaching in such a school that 
his mind first turned toward submarines. 
In 1862, when Holland was twenty years 
old, the Monitor fought the Merrimac. 
Echoes of the famous engagement reached 
the quiet North Monastery at Cork where 
Holland was teaching. The circumstance 
discouraged him, since it seemed to in- 
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dicate a continuance of British naval 
power. The event signified, as the youth- 
ful Holland reasoned, that the iron clad 
was the warship of the future; England, 
equipped with a fleet of such vessels, would 
absolutely fasten her naval power upon 
the world. That meant the postponement 
of the cause nearest Holland’s heart—that 
of Irish freedom. Was there any way to 
destroy such a fleet? Holland had read 
Jules Verne; he also had heard of several 
attempts, notably those of the Americans, 
David Bushnell and Robert Fulton, to 
build a submarine boat. It was only such 
a boat, he believed, that could successfully 
challenge England’s naval power. The 
early inventors, Bushnell and Fulton, had 
aimed their vessels at the British fleet; 
Lord St. Vincent, the great first sea lord 
of Nelson’s time, had declared to Fulton 
that his submarine was mainly useful to 
the weaker naval power, and practically 
useless to the nation that already com- 
manded the seas. In his solitary room in 
this Irish monastery Holland worked over 
plans; he actually believed, greatly to the 
amusement of his clerical associates, that 
he had solved the problem of under-water 
warfare. Holland tried, even then, to get 
backing, but no one listened to the crazy 
boy. A year or two afterward he came to 
America, settling in Boston. Almost on 
his arrival he met with an accident that 
sent him to a hospital. Time lying heavy 
on his hands, he unearthed, from his trunks, 
his designs for a submarine. He worked 
hard, adding many details, so that when 
he was discharged from the _ hospital 
he had the contrivance fairly well in 
mind. Again he sought the backer 
who would furnish the money to build 
the boat, and again he failed and laid 
his plans aside. 





THE FENIAN BROTHERHOOD 


In 1873 he came to Paterson, N. J., as a 
teacher in St. John’s Parochial School. 
Again submarines occupied his mind more 
completely than the educational needs of 
his charges. And now the opportunity 
seemed fairly to have arrived. The Fenian 
excitement had reached its height. The 
Fenian Brotherhood was a secret organiza- 
tion of the most militant Irish nationalists. 
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Its purpose was the achievement of Irish 
independence and the establishment of an 
Irish Republic. Though its activities had 
started in Ireland and England—Fenian 
outrages, in the ’sixties, kept the English 
police pretty busy—its most important 
affiliations were in the United States. 
Had it not been for the American Civil 
War, indeed, the Fenian movement would 


probably have gained little headway. 
Irishmen of the more level headed 


type had little sympathy with it; the 
Catholic Church in Ireland strongly 
opposed, it. 


POST-BELLUM FEELING AGAINST ENGLAND 


The Civil War, however, introduced two 
new elements into the Irish question. It 
produced a large number of Irish-American 
soldiers—thousands of men whose bravery 
and fighting quality had been tested on 
many a battlefield. These men them- 
selves, in the eyes of Fenian enthusiasts, 
formed the nucleus of a great Irish army 
which would prove useful in a fight for 
Irish freedom. Thousands of these sol- 
diers, after the war, returned to Ireland, 
and, in many instances, actually began the 
work of secret recruiting. Again, the 
Civil War had left a feeling of intense 
bitterness in this country against England. 
Americans to-day cannot appreciate the 
fierceness of this hostility. In the last 
’sixties and early ‘seventies one fact in 
international relations stood out fairly 
distinctly, and that was the likelihood 
of war between England and the United 
States. Had England not finally sub- 
mitted the Alabama claims to arbitra- 
tion there is not the slightest doubt that 
this threatened war would have become 
a fact. This Anglo-American war was 
the central point upon which the whole 
Fenian movement turned; when the war 
failed to materialize, the Fenian Brother- 
hood practically ceased to exist. Im- 
mediately on the outbreak of the antici- 
pated struggle, it was planned that the 
Fenian revolution would start in Ireland and 
that the American army, numerously sup- 
ported by the Irish, would invade Canada. 
According to the programme, the United 
States would necessarily win; and the 
independence of Ireland would be part of 
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the peace terms. It all looks wild and 
ridiculous to Americans to-day; forty 
years ago, however, when the native 
American mayors of certain American 
cities used to dress up in green on St. 
Patrick’s Day and the Irish vote was re- 
garded as essential to the Democratic 
Party, this programme was seriously re- 
garded. In the early ‘seventies a pro- 
visional government for the Irish Republic 
was established in the neighborhood of 
Union Square in New York City. 


THE BRITISH NAVY VS. IRISH FREEDOM 


Only one difficulty loomed large as a 
formidable obstacle to this procedure. 
The Fenian attack on England ran up 
against the familiar problem of an impreg- 
nable British navy. English sea power 
was the great bogie to the Irish and the 
Americans forty years ago as it is to the 
Germans to-day. If England could be 
cut off from Ireland and Canada, the suc- 
cess of the Irish-American plan would be 
assured. If England could be prevented 
from sending troops and supplies to both 
Ireland and Canada, the military problem 
of her enemies would be simplicity itself. 
Mr. John P. Holland, the teacher in a 
parochial school in Paterson, N. J., now 
came forward with what seemed to be the 
one possible solution of this problem. 
Holland himself was not a Fenian, but he 
sympathized keenly with the approaching 
revolution and for several years worked 
with the Fenian leaders. Only a sub- 
marine boat, he declared, could possibly 
block the British navy; a fair-sized fleet 
of such vessels could easily keep the Eng- 
lish fleet in home waters and leave Ireland 
and Canada open to military operations. 
Holland had already built an experimental 
vessel in Paterson. Old residents still 
recall witnessing a curious spectacle passing 
through the streets: a truck, bearing a 
cigar-shaped wooden boat, drawn by six- 
teen Roger’s Locomotive horses to the 
Passaic River. This was Holland’s first 
submarine. Though the inventor always 
claimed that this vessel contained all the 
essential ideas of his perfected ship and 
that it satisfactorily demonstrated these 
principles, externally it was not a brilliant 
success. It stuck in the mud in launching; 





it continually leaked; and its petroleum 
engine broke down incessantly. Naturally 
the thing became a huge joke, and one day 
Holland took out the engine and fittings, 
towed his unpromising craft to deep water 
off Lister’s boat house, and sank her 
in four feet of mud. She lies there yet, 
though recently a movement has started 
to resurrect the vessel and preserve her as 
a naval antiquity. 

Irish patriots in America, mostly poor 
workingmen and servant girls, had con- 
tributed their pennies and dimes to a col- 
lection known as the Skirmishing Fund— 
money intended to be used for military 
operations against England. Holland now 
laid his submarine idea before the trustees, 
who had about $80,000 in the treasury. 
They appointed a special committee of 
three—John J. Breslin, who rescued James 
Stephens, the Fenian leader, from Rich- 
mond Prison in 1865, Thomas F. Bourke, 
who had once been sentenced to be hanged 
for high treason, and John Devoy, who had 
served five years in prison for his patriotic 
activities—and who is now the editor of 
the Gaelic American in New York, a paper 
which still preaches rabid antagonism to 
England and violently advocates the Ger- 
man cause in the present war. 


HOW THE “SKIRMISHING’ FUND WAS USED 


This committee of three decided to 
use the Skirmishing Fund to finance Hol- 
land’s submarine. Holland had to build 
two boats, however, before he got one that 
fairly embodied his ideas. The first failed 
because of faulty construction; the ma- 
chinery was placed so awkwardly that the 
vessel lay unevenly in the water, the nose 
always resting somewhat higher than the 
stern. This submarine, however, demon- 
strated the correctness of the principles at 
stake, precisely as had the unsuccessful 
boat of a few years before. It sank and 
rose easily, stayed under the water at the 
position desired, the operator had no 
difficulty in breathing, and the compressed 
air chambers worked exactly as the in- 
ventor had foreseen. The patriotic Irish- 
men were so encouraged that they decided 
to build a new boat, which would correct all 
the faults of the old one. This second 
vessel was a complete success. Holland 
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had given up his school teaching, and, 
under a retainer from the Skirmishing 
Fund, now devoted all his time to sub- 
marine navigation. He operated his vessel 
himself; it had room for only one other 
man, an engineer named Richards. Hol- 
land’s greatest improvement over other 
submarines was the rapidity with which his 
vessel dove. All submarines up to that 
time had sunk on an even keel, an agon- 
izing process that took ten or fifteen 
minutes—time enough for an enemy’s shot 
to send it to the bottom. But Holland’s 
boat really dove head first—taking only a 
few seconds in the process. 

And now for several months Holland 
kept the people on the waters around New 
York entertained with his experiments. 
The Fenians had done everything they 
could to keep the thing a secret, though 
rumors of the usual “British spies’? were 
numerous. Occasionally an excursion boat 
or a tug would be amazed to see a peculiar 
contrivance suddenly stick its head out of 
the waters; there were stories that it was 
a sea-serpent, or a whale, or a derelict. 
When the conning tower opened, however, 
and Holland’s good natured Irish face 
suddenly peered out on the outside world, 
the mystery was explained. The inventor 
had no difficulty in operating in all the 
waters about New York; his boat handled 
easily, deftly, and safely, the only trouble 
being, as always, with the engine. The 
newspapers, which devoted columns to his 
under-water voyages, dubbed the vessel 
the Fenian Ram, a name more picturesque 
than descriptive, as it was not a ram at all, 
but a torpedo boat. 


WHY THE “RAM” IS IN NEW HAVEN 


Ability to agree among themselves has 
never been a strong point with Irish 
patriots; and there were some fine old 
rows among the New York Fenians. Eng- 
lish spies, according to the popular explana- 
tion, precipitated these contentions; in 
particular they were accused of having 
inspired an investigation to discover what 
had become of the Skirmishing Fund. 
Other circumstances, especially the fact 
that an American war with England ceased 
to be a probability, put a temporary 
quietus on Holland’s enterprise. One dark 
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night a group of Fenians took the Ram 
and towed it up to New Haven, Conn. 
Holland always said that they “stole’’ his 
favorite vessel; in any case it proved some- 
thing of an elephant on their hands, as no 
one knew how to manage it. The kid- 
nappers finally hauled the boat up on dry 
land and stored it in a shed near the brass 
foundry of James Reynolds, a well known 
Irish patriot; and there it has remained 
to this present moment. 

Though Holland continued experiment- 
ing, the world heard little more of his sub- 
marine until 1895. Meanwhile mechan- 
icians in all countries, especially the United 
States and France, had worked at the 
problem and produced many boats, most 
of them unsatisfactory. In 1895, the 
United States advertised for bids for a sub- 
marine to be built at the Government’s 
expense. Many plans were submitted; 
when the best was selected it was dis- 
covered that the inventor was Holland, of 
the almost forgotten old Fenian Ram. 
Holland obtained the contract; and the 
Plunger, now tied to a dock at New Suffolk, 
L. I., was the result. And now began 
Holland’s protracted struggles with govern- 
ment officials and other professional people 
who insisted on “improving” his specifica- 
tions. Holland was not a trained engineer 
—as very few inventors have been; but 
he had studied deeply the scientific aspects 
of his designs, and he was an excellent 
draughtsman. He was ill for a consider- 
able part of the time that his new vessel 
was on the ways, and the technicians in the 
navy seized the opportunity to introduce 
many modifications. The Plunger that 
was built, therefore, did not represent 
Holland’s ideas. Holland always asserted 
—and subsequent facts have borne out his 
assertion—that these modifications ex- 
plained the failure. For one thing, the 
navy experts did not insulate their fire 
boxes, and, as a result, no human being 
could stay inside with the hatches closed, 
the heat was so intense. They introduced 
twin screws and two sets of engines, more 
than a vessel of the Plunger’s size could 
carry. In disgust, Holland’s company, 
which he had just organized—the J. P. 
Holland Submarine Boat Company—re- 
funded to the Government $95,000 and 
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took back their ship. It was a great dis- 
appointment for Holland, as the winning 
of this contract in his mind marked the 
triumph of his boat above all others; in 
two or three years, however, he achieved 
a great and permanent success. 


THE FIRST REAL SUBMARINE 


Holland, disgusted with the interference 
of outsiders, made one request to his new 
company: that he be permitted to con- 
struct one boat exclusively on his own 
plans and under his own personal super- 
vision. He was willing to let the question 
of success or failure be decided by this one 
test. His company consented and the 
Holland, representing his ideas, was con- 
structed at the Crescent Shipyards at 
Elizabeth, N. J., in 1898. This vessel ‘s 
probably the most important warship ever 
constructed since the beginning of time. 
When it was completed, the submarine 
question, which had agitated naval experts 
for a hundred years, was settled. The 
submarine was no longer a fad, a toy, a 
crazy idea of amateurish inventors; it be- 
came, in a moment, one of the most terrible 


engines of practical warfare ever devised. 
The boat was only fifty feet long; it carried 
only one torpedo tube; and it amazed 
everybody with the deftness with which it 


sailed. In mobility it seemed almost a 
thing alive; in diving skill, Holland him- 
self said, he had taken the porpoise as his 
model. This rapidity of submersion, as 
already noted, was the quality which Hol- 
land regarded as important above all 
others; speed and cruising radius were 
desirable, but the ability to come to the 
surface quickly, take observations, and 
drop below the waves before the enemy 
could train a gun was the prime essential 
to success. And this the Holland had in 
amazing degree. It could rise to the sur- 
face and disappear again in five seconds. 
Its navigator had absolute control over the 
little ship. So successful did the trials 
prove that the United States Government 
viewed the submarine with some appre- 
hension. It was finished a few weeks after 
the blowing up of the Maine. When the 
Viscaya, the Spanish cruiser which was 
afterward destroyed at the Battle of San- 
tiago, visited New York Harbor there was 
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a genuine fear that Holland and his asso- 
ciates might torpedo her in retaliation. 
The closest watch was therefore kept on 
Holland’s boat. Despite this, the Govern- 
ment did not use the vessel in the Spanish 
War, although Holland offered to take 
her into Santiago harbor and blow up the 
Spanish fleet—something he probably could 
have done. Had the war lasted very long, 
Holland’s boat would probably have played 
an important rdle. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY’S OPINION 


However, the Government purchased 
the Holland and ordered half a dozen more 
from ‘Holland’s company. The annual 
manoeuvres off Newport in 1900 settled the 
question to the satisfaction of the biggest 
men in the American navy. The Holland, 
under the command of Lieutenant Cald- 
well, made a night attack upon the fleet. 
The warships knew the vessel was after 
them, they covered the sea for miles around 
with searchlights, yet the Holland crept 
up to the New York and launched an im- 
aginary torpedo at her. The little viper 
easily did the same thing to the Kearsarge. 
Had the attack been a real one, the naval 
officers said, both vessels would have gone 
to the bottom. It is worth while recalling 
now, in view of our negligence in building 
up a submarine fleet, what our naval 
leaders said about this type of vessel 
fifteen years ago. It will be seen that the 
official demand for this kind of protection 
is nothing new. “Gentlemen,” said Ad- 
miral Dewey before the House Committee 
on naval affairs in 1900, “1 saw the opera- 
tion of the boat down off Mount Vernon 
the other day. Several members of this 
committee were there. | think we were 
all very much impressed with its per- 
formance. My aid, Lieutenant Caldwell, 
was on board. The boat did everything 
that the owners proposed to do. And | 
said then, and | have said it since, that if 
they had had two of those things at Manila, 
I never could have held it with the squad- 
ron | had. The moral effect—to my mind 
it is infinitely superior to mines or tor- 
pedoes or anything of the kind. With 
those craft moving under water it would 
wear people out. With two of those in 
Galveston all the navies of the world could 
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JOHN P. HOLLAND 


Who gave Germany 
its most effective engine 
of naval warfare, the 
modern submarine 


not blockade _ the 
place.” 

“The Holland im- 
pressed every one,” 
said Admiral Far- 
quhar, then com- 
mander-in-chief of 
the North Atlantic 
Squadron, “with the 
idea that under 
ordinary circum- 
stances she could al- 
ways get in a torpedo 
either day or night 
without being dis- 
covered.” 

“Tt is clear,” said 
Captain William M. 
Folger, ‘that the Hol- 
land type will play a 
serious part in future 
naval warfare.” 

‘“‘She worked 
beautifully,” said 
Commander — later 
Rear-Admiral — 
Richard Wainwright. 
“T was very much 
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surprised. I followed the boat for a good 
many years, but I was very much surprised 
to see how well she can be handled.”’ 
“She has passed,” said Rear-Admiral 
Hichborn, ‘‘the experimental stage.” 
Despite this testimony few people real- 
ized then, as few realize to-day, what a 
tremendous gift Holland had made to his 
country. He had given it the means to 
protect itself for all time against sea attack. 
He had absolutely insured the stability of 
the Republic,.so far as foreign foes were 
concerned. Two things are indispensable 
to the protection of any nation. One of 
these is that it shall be self-supporting. 
The other is that it shall be able to repel 
foreign invasion. If a nation is so circum- 
stanced that it can perform these -two 
functions it cannot possibly be destroyed. 
The United States, on every ground, is self- 
supporting. We can feed ourselves, clothe 
ourselves, warm ourselves, shelter our- 
selves, and provide practically all the ma- 
terials of manufacture for an indefinite 
period. If all the rest of the world should 


suddenly sink into the sea, our forty-eight 
states could support a much larger popula- 
tion than the present one for centuries— 


ENTERING THE TURRET OF THE “HOLLAND” 
The boat that definitely demonstrated the practicability of submarine warfare 
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MR. HOLLAND AT THREE STAGES OF HIS CAREER 


At 35, when he built the Fenian Ram; in 1895, the year of the Plunger; and in 1900, the year of the 
wonderfully successful Holland 


probably forever. In wartime, therefore, the 
Nation could never become a beleaguered 
fortress. No tactics of “starving out” 
could ever bring us to submission. “Cut- 


ting us off” from the rest of the world 


would not be a logical war measure. In 
only one way could the enemy overcome us, 
and that is by invasion. If he could land 
troops and munitions in sufficient amount, 
it is conceivable that the Nation could be 
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THE ‘‘FENIAN RAM,’ MR. HOLLAND’S FIRST SUCCESSFUL SUBMARINE BOAT 


It was intended to help the Fenians in the Irish revolution. 


It is now lying neglected in a shed on the 


property of Mr. James Reynolds, a famous Fenian of New Haven, Conn. 
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A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF JOHN P. HOLLAND 
r He died two days after the outbreak of the European war. Mr. Holland, who was an Irish Nation- 
alist, invented his boat in his search for a weapon that would destroy British sea power and so help free 
Ireland from English rule 
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THE “HOLLAND” UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 1898 








“If the Spaniards had had two of those things at Manila,” said Admiral Dewey, “I never could have held 
it with the squadron | had” 


conquered. Now John P. Holland’s inven- 
tion, intelligently used, completely protects 
our sea coast from this second danger. If 
we had a large fleet of Holland sub- 
marines, along both coasts, no foreign war- 
ships could get near enough to bombard. 
Blockades would be impossible—the sub- 
marine prevents all effective blockades in 
the present war, as it will in all future 
wars. No foreign Power could land troop 
ships on our coasts; the submarines could 
sink them as rapidly as they came up. 
The enemy, with a fleet of sea-going sub- 
marines, might shut off our commerce and 
confine us in our own country; but that 
would be only an inconvenience, it would 
not spell national disaster, for we could 
exist very comfortably on our own re- 
sources. As a result of the submarine 





and the long stretches of ocean east and 
west, the United States is probably the 
most easily defended country there is with 
an extensive coast line. 





So much, therefore, Holland had done 
for us; but what had he done to England? 
His inspiration, as already recounted, was 
hostility to the mistress of the seas. In 
the seclusion of his Irish monastery he 
dreamed of destroying British sea power; 
he planned to secure “the freedom of the 
seas’”’ long before the Kaiser devoted his 
energies to that ambition. And there is a 
possibility that, some day, his submarine 
may accomplish that very end. In the 
present naval situation, of course, there is 
no doubt as to where sea-mastery lies; the 
English fleet has driven all German ships, 
naval and mercantile, from the seas. She 
will unquestionably hold this mastery for 
the rest of the war. Had Germany had a 
large fleet of sea-going submarines at the 
beginning, however, the question whether 
England would have produced the present 
naval situation is at least open to discus- 
sion. It is not likely that she has many 
submarines, perhaps not more than half a 
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THE COMPLETED 





= Photographed by John T. Garrison 
““HOLLAND 


“With two of those vessels in Galveston,” continued Admiral Dewey, “all the navies in the world could 


not blockade the place.” 


dozen, with a cruising radius sufficiently 
extended to operate in British waters. 
Her submarines, however, have abund- 
antly shown what they can do. In the 
greatest engagement fought thus far, that 
against the German cruisers in the North 
Sea, the British ships were not able to fol- 
low up their success because, according 
to the official statement, they were ap- 
proaching the German submarine fields. 
Events, therefore, seem to have shown con- 
clusively that large battleships cannot 
operate anywhere near an efficient fleet 
of submarines. If Germany had enough 
boats of this type to patrol the whole Bri- 
tish coast, she undoubtedly could keep all 
the large British warships penned up in 
their own harbors. Again, if Germany 
chooses to ignore all principles of warfare 
and twentieth century civilization, as she 
has apparently no hesitation in doing, and 
destroys merchant and passenger ships, it 
is conceivable that, with an enormous fleet 





“She worked beautifully,” said Rear-Admiral Wainwright 


of submarines, she might isolate the Bri- 
tish Isles and keep from the English people 
the necessities of life, especially food. 
England’s only recourse under such con- 
ditions would be to devise some means of 
destroying the German submarines. But 
against the submarine there is at present 
no effective defense. One submarine can- 
not fight another submarine because under 
water they cannot see each other. The 
present struggle seems to have developed 
only one way of attacking submarines, and 
that is with destroyers. We have no 
means of knowing to what extent this 
method has been successful. In fact, the 
war has yet furnished no real test of the 
effectiveness of the under-water boat, sim- 
ply because no nation has a fleet large 
enough to operate on an extensive scale. 
Submarines can be useful only in large 
numbers; with a huge fleet of them it is 
not improbable they may exercise the de- 
termining influence upon any naval war. 
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THE SUBMERGED 


“HOLLAND” 


American, English, and Japanese submarines are built directly from plans furnished by Mr. Holland. 
The submarines of all navies follow essentially the Holland ideas 


In 1904, England began building sub- 
marines. Vickers, Sons & Maxim, the 
English ship builders, came over here and 
purchased the plans from the Holland 
Company. In 1905, Japan began con- 
structing a submarine fleet. The Japanese 
Government asked Holland to go to Japan 
to supervise the work. He refused to do 
this; instead, a little workshop was estab- 
lished in his Newark home, and here Hol- 
land drew the plans for the first Japanese 
submarines. 


Holland always maintained that Japan 
and Germany were the only countries 
that had submarines which represented 


his mature ideas. He had great diffi- 
culties with the Holland Company, from 
which he withdrew in 1904. This com- 
pany built most of the American sub- 
marine fleet and, indirectly, through 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, that of England. 
Holland asserted that the plans, “im- 
proved” with many suggestions of naval 
experts, departed so far from his conception 
that they produced an exceedingly in- 
ferior type of boat. He made many com- 


plaints to Congress, denouncing the so- 
called Holland boats as unseaworthy 
“death traps.” His last days were made 
unhappy because he had failed to influence 
Congress and the public; almost with his 
last breath he prophesied disaster to his 
country. To what extent these lamenta- 
tions represented the disappointment of a 
neglected inventor and to what extent they 
had a real basis, only events can show. 
Holland, of course, was not the man who 
first devised a workable submarine. Two 
other Americans, to whom he always ex- 
pressed his great obligations—David Bush- 
nell and Robert Fulton—had done that. 
In the last half century scores of inventors 
had attempted to improve on Bushnell’s 
and Fulton’s ideas and make their boats 
useful in modern warfare. Of these Hol- 
land was the one who succeeded. The fact 
that the submarines of all navies are 
essentially Holland submarines—those of 
the United States, England, and Japan 
being built from plans actually furnished 
by Holland—fairly measures the extent 
of his achievement. 





HOLLAND'S SUBMARINE MAKING A DIVE 
It could rise to the surface and submerge again in five seconds, going down head first, as a comparison of 


this picture with the one above makes clear. 


This is its great superiority to other types 











ITALIAN SOLDIERS IN A PASSENGER COACH BOUND FOR THE FRONT 


ITALY AND THE WORLD WAR 


THE NEW ALLY OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND RUSSIA, 
AND THE ELEVENTH POWER TO ENTER THE 
EUROPEAN CONFLICT 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, THE RULERS AND MILITARY LEADERS, 
AND THE STRATEGIC FRONTIERS 








AN ANTI-GERMANIC DEMONSTRATION IN MILAN 


Students of the Milan Polytechnic School demanding the expulsion of German professors during the 
patriotic excitement that preceded Italy’s entrance into the war 
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THE MILITARY LEADERS OF ITALY 


Left: the Duke of the Abruzzi, Commander-in-Chief of the Italian navy. Right: Lieut.-Gen. Luigi Ca- 
dorna, Chief of Staff of the Italian army 








SIGNOR ANTONIO SALANDRA 
Premier of Italy, who led the movement for war against Austria 
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QUEEN HELEN OF ITALY 


With her father, King Nicholas of Montenegro, who hopes to add territory on the Adriatic Sea 
his possessions if Italy defeats Austria 


KING VICTOR EMMANUEL III OF ITALY 
With Queen Milena, the consort of King Nicholas of Montenegro 
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ITALIAN ‘‘ TOMMY ATKINSES ” 
Marching across the Libyan Desert during the war 
of 1911-12 in which Italy took Tripoli from Turkey 
as an outlet for its surplus people and as a strategic 
base to protect its military interests in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea 











IN TRIPOLI 


Where the Italian soldiers 
who have seen service in 
actual warfare got their ex- 
perience. The picture to the 
left: Italian soldiers drilling 
in the courtyard of a barracks 
in the desert 








ITALY 'S SOLDIERS OF THE DESERT 











ALPINE ARTILLERY 


Italy has taken great pains to develop a large body 
of troops that are trained especially to operate in the 
rugged country of its northern frontier, which is 
similar to the Alps of the Austrian Tyrol, one of the 
new battle grounds of the war 
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IN THE TYROL 


Which Italy covets from 
Austria at least as far north 
as the mountain barrier that 
is broken only by Brenner 
Pass. Picture to the right: 
Bersaglieri at a summit in the 
Alps on a practice campaign 

















ITALY’S SOLDIERS OF THE SNOWS 
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AN ITALIAN BATTERY ON PARADE 
Besides field artillery, as here illustrated, and fortress artillery, the Italian army includes two regiments of 
thirty-six batteries of mountain artillery 





AN ITALIAN BATTERY IN ACTION 
The Italian artillery has of late been re-armed with the famous De Port 75 millimetre gun 
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ITALIAN CAVALRY AT DRILL 


Horsemanship of the most daring kind has probably been more highly developed in the Italian cavalry 
than in the same branch of the military service of any other nation 


ITALIAN CAVALRY IN BARRACKS 
A near view of the soldiers of King Victor Emmanuel III in their modern uniforms 
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THE ‘“‘ DANTE ALIGHIERI,’ ITALY’S FIRST DREADNAUGHT 
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J 
Which, though built in 1909, has greater speed (24 knots) than any of five dreadnaughts of 1910 and 
1912, and greater speed than any ship of its class in the United States Navy 
: . 

















THE ‘‘ NAPOLI” 


A high-speed pre-dreadnaught of the class which, before 1906, comprised the first-line battleships of all 
navies. Italy now has at least ten modern dreadnaughts 
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TRIESTE, AUSTRIA’S PRINCIPAL PORT, AT THE HEAD OF THE ADRIATIC SEA 


Though Trieste has been in the possession of Austria for more than five hundred years, three fourths of its 
population is Italian. Its commerce is far greater than the commerce of Venice, its Italian rival 

















POLA, AUSTRIA’S PRINCIPAL NAVAL STATION SINCE 1848 


And an Austrian possession since 1815, which Italy wishes to bring back under its sovereignty as a step 
toward its complete control of the Adriatic Sea through the possession of the best harbors of its eastern shores 
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THE LOW-LYING ITALIAN SHORE OF THE ADRIATIC g 


Where the commerce of Venice and other eastern Italian ports has felt the adverse effect of the com- 
petition of Trieste in the race for mercantile advantage 






















THE IMPREGNABLE DALMATIAN SHORE OF THE ADRIATIC 


Ragusa and other Dalmatian ports, with their rocky headlands, are easily fortified, and, when so fortified, 
will dominate the military situation in the Adriatic Sea 

















THE BEAR AT BAY 


RUSSIA DRIVEN BACK FROM THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS AND THREATENED 
ON THE NORTH BY THE GERMANS OF EAST PRUSSIA—-GENERAL 
VON MACKENSEN’S ADVANCE FROM CRACOW 


N WATCHING the shifting fortunes of 

war in the several theatres of the Euro- 

pean conflict, the observer should re- 

member that they are all merely phases 

of one mighty effort, the effort of the 
Allies to crush Germany, the effort of Ger- 
many to strike such a decisive blow at one 
of its chief enemies—either France or Russia 
—that it shall be free to defeat the other at 
leisure. Indeed, in a strategic sense, this 
war is primarily a war between France and 
Germany; and its outcome, in all probabil- 
ity, will be decided on the western front 
where the Germans face the French and 
their Belgian and British allies from Belfort 
to Dunkirk. Russia’s function in the 
strategy of the war is to pre-occupy the 
attention of Austria and to force Germany 
to weaken its western front to defend itself 
in the east against an invasion toward 
Berlin that will probably continue to the 
end to threaten but may never succeed. 
Austria and Turkey, Italy and Servia, are 
important only to the degree that they 
help or hinder the combatants who are at 
grips on that western battle-line. What 
happens in Asia Minor or at the Dar- 
danelles, what comes of the Italian offen- 
sive in the Tyrol or along the Isonzo River, 
even what occurs on the mighty Russian- 
German battle-front, short of a possible 
overwhelming victory by one or the other 
combatant, is of military significance 
mainly as it compels Germany to withdraw 
troops from the defense of that vital 
western line or as it permits Germany to 
add troops to the offensive power of that 
western line. 

Looking at the war from this high view- 
point, the events of April and May fall 
into their proper perspective. Their main 
outlines are explained in this article and 
the three that follow it. 

When the winter campaign was ended 
in the east, the Germans had been unable 
to destroy the offensive power of the Rus- 


sian army, although they had inflicted 
heavy defeats on it both at Lodz and in 
the Mazurian Lakes. During the last of 
March, moreover, the Russians had taken 
the Austrian fortress of Przemysl, which 
had the effect of opening up the high roads 
and communications in northern Galicia 
toward the Carpathian Mountains. In 
addition to taking this fortress, three 
Russian army corps were thus released for 
duty elsewhere. As all the Russian at- 
tempts at offensive moves in the centre of 
Poland and East Prussia had ended dis- 
astrously, they returned to their old plan 
of an advance on Cracow: that is, to 
strike at Germany through Galicia with 
the idea of turning the Oder River and 
then working north toward Berlin. 

To succeed in this plan, the Russians 
had first to seize and hold the crests of the 
northern Carpathian Mountains on the 
border line between Galicia and Hungary. 
Then their left flank would be secure 
against counter attacks by the Austrians 
directly against their communications. 
The Russian front in northern and central 
Poland was well established along the 
marshy banks of the now rapidly filling 
rivers. In southern Poland and _ north- 
western Galicia their lines were equally 
strongly posted in hills and along the roll- 
ing banks of the Dunajec River south of 
Tarnow. On all this front their position 
consisted of double, triple, even quadruple, 
rows of trenches and field works, well 
manned and fairly well provided with 
artillery. These lines, then, could be 
expected to hold while the move on the 
Carpathians took place. Accordingly, im- 
mediately after they captured Przemysl the 
Russian hosts took up their advance on 
the Carpathians. Their main attack was 
directed between the Lupkow and Uzsok 
passes: to keep pace with it, a heavy column 
was thrown through the Dukla Pass in the 
direction of Bartfeld. 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLE-FRONT, APRIL IST-25TH 


As soon as the Austrian fortress of Przemysl was 
taken by the Russians in the last days of March, thus 
removing this menace to a main attack on the North- 
ern Carpathians, the Russians undertook a grand 
attack all along this line on April 1st. The main body 
moved against the area between the Lupkow and 
Uzsok passes while smaller bodies moved on the 
Dukla Pass and the passes farther east. The Aus- 
trians held the railroads and main roads through these 
passes in considerable force with heavy entrenchments. 
In the intervening territory they had comparatively 
light forces with heavy reserves behind them in the 
hope that some of the Russian columns would push 
farther ahead than the others and thereby expose 
themselves to a surrounding attack. This the Rus- 


In all, close to a million men marched 
under the Russian standards into the wooded 


sians were careful to avoid and attempted by frontal 
attacks and sheer weight of numbers to gain the sum- 
mits of the range so as to protect their left flank in a 
subsequent move on Cracow. For nearly a month 
the Russians fought hard through the melting snows 
to attain their object but were definitely stopped on 
April 25th. During this time the Germans were 
quietly assembling an army of about 250,000 first line 
troops south of Cracow. At the same time they as- 
sembled a great cavalry force along the Niemen River 
and the extreme north of East Prussia for an invasion 
of the Russian Baltic provinces. General von Mac- 
kensen’s army south of Cracow waited until the 
Russians had become enmeshed in the ridges of the 
Carpathians and until the country dried up somewhat. 


Carpathians. There, during the early 
part of April, they encountered snow, waist- 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLE-FRONT, MAY IST-5TH 


On May 1st the Austro-German offensive in western 
Galicia was launched with marvelous rapidity. At 
the same time a demonstration was made into the 
Russian Baltic provinces by great masses of German 
cavalry with even greater rapidity. The Russians 
along the Dunajec River from the Vistula to the Car- 
pathian mountains were overwhelmed with a tremen- 
dous artillery fire and frontal assaults of infantry 
which carried their three main fortified lines in rapid 
succession. The severest fighting took place at the 


deep in many places, freezing at night and 
thawing in the daytime. They had to 
prepare roads and build railroads as they 
advanced. They had to preserve their 
alignments and maintain contact between 





town of Gorlice on the upper Dunajec River and on a 
hill just south of the city of Tarnow. These positions 
were stormed and quickly taken by the Germanic 
allies by May 5th. The position of the Russians in 
the Northern Carpathians was thereby “‘enveloped”’ 
and their situation made precarious in the extreme. 
In the Baltic provinces the German cavalry during 
this time reached the outskirts of Libau, Mitau, 
Chavli, and the railroad between that place and 
Vilna. 


the various elements of their forces among 
the intricate ridges of the mountains. The 
Austrians, on their side, held the lines of 
railroads and the main wagon roads in 
some strength, with weaker forces between 
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them, their whole front being backed up 
by strong bodies of reserves. The Aus- 
trian detachments, along the roads espe- 
cially, were very strongly entrenched, which 
made the Russians bring greatly prepon- 
derating forces against them, and the Aus- 
trians entertained the hope that the Rus- 
sians would attempt to push heavy columns 
into the intervals between them, thereby 
exposing themselves to attack from three 
sides. This the Russians, however, were 
careful to avoid, maintaining their fighting 
fronts fairly well in alignment and intact, 
while they steadily pushed the Austrians 
back toward the ridges of the mountains. 

In these operations terrific frontal as- 
saults by the Russians were the rule, which 
entailed a great loss in men and equipment. 
These attacks were particularly severe in 
the Ondawa, Ladorza, and Ung valleys. 

When there remained no doubt in the 
minds of the Austro-Germans during the 
middle of April that the Russian attempt 
on the northern Carpathian passes was a 
major operation their plans were quickly 
made regarding counter measures. As 
heretofore, the primary object of all the 
Austrian and German strategy has been the 
destruction of the main Russian army in 
Poland, or in other words to get to Brest 
Litovsk toward the south and Bielostock 
in the north to sever the communications 
of the Russian main army and attack it 
from the rear. The immediate object of 
the Austro-German strategy, however, 
was in this instance to destroy as much as 
possible of the Russian army in Galicia 
and the Carpathians, and to draw as many 
as possible of the Russian reserves and new 
formations from the interior into southern 
Poland and Galicia, so that the Germans 
might make another stroke from East 
Prussia in the north. 

To carry out this scheme General von 
Mackensen was brought down from the 
front in Poland, and he quietly assembled 
a German army of five first line corps, or, 
roughly, 250,000 men, in the area south of 
Cracow. In the meantime the Austrian 
army opposite the Uzsok Pass and the 
Austrian army in Bukowina took the 
offensive, the first in the direction of the 
Stry and the second in the direction of the 
Dniester River, with the object of pulling 
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all the Russian forces held in reserve 
in northern Galicia to that part of the 
theatre of operations. These attacks had 
their desired effect and the Russian lines 
in that area were reinforced. This left 
few of the Russian reserves available for 
the Tarnow-Gorlice front. The effect 
of these attacks also was to bring the Rus- 
sian thrust against the Carpathians to a 
standstill on April 24th. During this 
time also the Germans had collected a great 
force of cavalry and mobile columns of 
infantry in the extreme tip of East Prussia 
near Memel and the Niemen River where 
it crosses the Russian border into German 
soil. A German naval expedition was 
also made ready for operations against 
Russian Courland, the Baltic provinces, 
and Riga. 

Melting snows during the last part of 
April had turned Poland into a quagmire, 
with the marshes full and the rivers flood- 
ing their banks. On the northern slopes 
of the Carpathians, however, the drainage 
is good and the water ran off rapidly. 
On May ist the stage was set for the Ger- 
man offensive, and the Germans and Aus- 
trians concentrated in the Cracow area 
moved forward to the attack on the 60- 
mile front from the Vistula River to the 
Carpathians, or approximately from the 
point where the Dunajec River meets 
the Vistula to Gorlice. At the same time 
all through Poland attacks were made 
against the Russian position to hold their 
troops in place, and the cavalry and mobile 
infantry columns from East Prussia were 
launched into the Baltic provinces. 

The local character of the attack from 
the Vistula River to the Carpathian Moun- 
tains was frontal and was prepared by 
great masses of artillery arranged in tiers: 
that is, the field guns in front, the medium- 
weight howitzers behind them, and the 
heavy-weight howitzers in rear of these. 
At the first onslaught of the infantry the 
triple Russian line along the Dunajec 
River was forced in practically every place. 
The two strongest points, Tarnow and 
Gorlice, put up a desperate resistance. 
The conflicts were particularly fierce in 
Gorlice, which General Mackensen’s army 
took by assault, and on the Wal Moun- 
tain just south of Tarnow, which had been 

















made into a veritable Gibraltar by the 
Russians. The Austro-Germans had pre- 
pared well for the pursuit and it was kept 
up relentlessly, smashing the Russian 
rear guards as the Allies advanced. By 
May 5th the Austro-Germans had crossed 
the Dunajec River at all points, thereby 
enveloping the Russian right in the Car- 
pathians. Pressure was also brought by 
the Austro-Germans against Uzsok Pass 
in the direction of Stry with the additional 
reinforcements which had been drawn from 
their army in Bukowina. 

By May sth, also, the German cavalry, 
operating from East Prussia, had crossed 
the Niemen River and had engaged the 
Russian detachments in Chavli, Mitau, and 
Libau in the Russian Baltic provinces. 
By May oth the Russians all the way from 
the Vistula River to Uzsok Pass in Galicia 
were in full retreat. In an attempt to ease 
the pressure in northern Galicia, the Rus- 
sians attacked the now weakened Austrian 
lines in southeastern Galicia and Bukowina 
between the Dniester and Pruth rivers on 
the front from Kolomea to Czernowitz. 
The Austrians fell back to their bridge 
heads along the Pruth and there held them, 
taking the counter offensive at every op- 
portunity in order to keep all the Russian 
troops possible in that area. On May 8th 
the Germans captured Libau in the north, 
occupied Chavli, and their cavalry cut the 
railroads northeast of Kovno. By May 
14th General Mackensen’s advance guards 
were before Przemysl, the former Austrian 
fortress, then strongly held by the Russians, 
and the Austrian advance detachments 
had come in contact with the Russians 
on the west bank of the San. Owing to 
the great dent in their line, the Russians 
in the Kielce district of Poland and along 
the Pilica River began to fall back before 
the German pressure on these points. On 
May 15th the Austro-Germans reached 
the line of the San River and had captured 
all the towns on the west bank except 
Przemysl, forcing the Russians into their 
defensive lines on the eastern side. The 
Russians, in an attempt to relieve the 
pressure, tried offensive moves on the left 
bank of the Vistula River against the Rawa 
and Bzura German lines west of Warsaw. 
These moves, however, had no effect. 
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The Russians now were attempting to 
reform their lines east of the San River, 
and for that purpose were gathering every 
available man that could be found in that 
vicinity, while their comrades south of 
Przemysl, now in danger of being sur- 
rounded in the foothills of the Carpathians, 
extricated themselves as best they could. 
The San north of Przemysl is a narrow, 
rapid-flowing stream, fordable at this sea- 
son of the year at only a few places, a for- 
midable military obstacle. General Mack- 
ensen, for the purpose of- forcing the cross- 
ing, assembled a great battery of 1,500 guns 
on a 20-mile front opposite and north of 
Jaroslaw and by May 2oth had obtained 
a strong lodgment across the river. At the 
same time the Austrians, pushing through 
the Uzsok Pass in the direction of Stry, 
forced the remaining Russians back upon 
the marshes between the upper reaches 
of the Dniester River and the San River, 
southeast of Przemysl. 

The Russians now had on the way all 
the available men from the interior of 
Russia and were concentrating them at 
Warsaw, Ivangorod, and Lublin, while 
from Bessarabia in the Odessa district 
troops, probably intended for a future 
move on Turkey, were headed up toward 
Czernowitz and the Dniester area in south- 
eastern Galicia. In the meantime the 
Germans had captured Windau in Cour- 
land, were in touch with the Russians at 
Mitau, and were pushing patrols up along 
the Gulf of Riga toward the city of that 
name, while considerable bodies of infantry 
were landed by ships at Libau and Windau. 

The main direction of the German de- 
monstration in the Russian Baltic prov- 
inces has not yet made itself manifest 
at the time when this is written. It would 
appear probable, however, that if the 
Germans can maintain themselves in 
sufficient strength in this area, it is designed 
to turn the line of the Niemen River east 
of Kovno for an advance on Vilna. Con- 
siderable quantities of foodstuffs, horses, 
and cattle are being gathered in this rich 
agricultural area. The Russians are at- 
tempting a counter offensive against the 
Germans in the vicinity of the point where 
the San and Vistula rivers come together, 
but up to June 1st made little progress. 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLE-FRONT, MAY I5TH 


By May 15th the Germanic allies had reached the 
west banks of the San River and had captured all the 
towns except the fortress of Przemysl, then in posses- 
sion of the Russians. The pursuit was steadily main- 
tained for ten days, covering a distance of about 100 
miles. The Russians attempted to reorganize the 
remnants of their defeated forces behind the line of the 
San River and brought up reinforcements from every 
possible source. To the south of the San River along 


The Austro-Germans in northern Galicia 
at that time were replenishing their stocks 
of ammunition and bringing up their re- 
serves for keeping up their attacks in this 
area. Under General von Mackensen they 
captured Przemysl on June 3d. The effect 


the Carpathians the Russians made great efforts to 
extricate their troops, which were now hotly engaged 
with the Austrians in that area who had begun an- 
other attack in the direction of Stry. Along the 
Dniester River the Russians drove the Austrians back 
to the Pruth River. In the Baltic provinces the 
Germans took the seaport of Libau, Chavli, cut 
the railroad northeast of Vilna, and pushed north 
and east toward Windau and Riga. 


of this movement has been to clear the 
northern Carpathians of all Russians and to 
make it extremely difficult for them to re- 
pair the damage, at least for some months 
to come, as the Austro-Germans report that 
they have taken a very large number of 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLE-FRONT, MAY 23D 


The Russians by this time had succeeded in reor- 
ganizing their forces to a great extent behind the line 
of the San River, but not before General Mackensen 
had forced a crossing on a twenty-mile front north of 
Przemysl. The Austrians pushed hard south of 
Przemysl and completely cleared the Northern Car- 
pathians of Russians, pursuing them to the marshes 
at the head of the Dniester River, which at this time 
of the year is in flood. The Russians are concentrat- 
ing all their available new formations that have been 
hurriedly brought from the interior of the country at 
Warsaw, Ivangorod, and Lublin. They have taken 
the offensive to cover these concentrations wherever 
Possible, especially in the angle formed by the junc- 
tion of the San and Vistula rivers, where they have 


Russian prisoners and great quantities of 
War material of all sorts. ; 


made some progress. The Germanic allies are now 
on the edge of the great swamp lands in this area and 
the Russians are close to their railroads. Two hun- 
dred thousand prisoners and a vast quantity of war 
material have been taken by the Austro-Germans. 
This means that the total casualties inflicted are the 
equivalent of the men of at least ten Russian army 
corps. In doing this they have stood very heavy 
losses but all their organizations are practically in- 
tact. In the Baltic provinces the Germans have oc- 
cupied Windau and transported troops by sea to both 
this place and Libau, from which points they are ad- 
vancing eastward with the object of menacing the 
Russian communications in Poland. Przemysl is being 
assaulted vigorously by the Germanic forces. 


The Teutonic allies, therefore, have 
dealt the first blow against the Russians 
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in the summer campaign, and as they stand 
now will at least compel a considerable 
re-arrangement of Russian forces through- 
out Poland and the Baltic provinces, even 
if they accomplish nothing more. They 
have also stopped the probability of any 
large Russian expedition against Turkey 
and rendered it possible, should necessity 
arise, to detach forces from the eastern front 
for duty against France or against Italy. 
The outcome of the whole operation in 
Galicia and Courland leaves the Russian 
lines in this district almost exactly where 
they were on October 20th—long before 
Przemysl’s first fall. The line of the San 
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River, with its fringe of swamps, is a great 
obstacle to further Teutonic advance. Suc- 
cess for the Austro-Germans toward Lem- 
berg would place the Russians south of the 
Dniester in great danger, as they would have 
their communications threatened. The 
Russians are also awaiting a possible stroke 
from the north and East Prussia. The 
Russians sorely need ammunition and 
military equipment of all sorts. The port 
of Archangel in the Arctic became free 
of icein May. This port and Vladivostok 
on the Pacific are their only available great 
ports of entrance for military material at 
the present time. 


WAR BY INCHES IN THE WEST 


THE STALEMATE IN 


P TO the present time—June 
1st—nothing has been done 
to indicate that the great 
“spring drive” of the British 
and French against the Ger- 


mans, which was to begin under a full head 
of steam on May ist, has yet been at- 


tempted or in any way started. There 
have been many actions of a terrific char- 
acter but these have been local affairs when 
compared to the whole situation. The 
Germans have kept on the western front 
only a “screen” of men, holding their 
larger bodies of troops in reserve to meet 
the concentrated attack at any point. This 
has been possible because the Germans 
have the inside of a curved line. Mau- 
beuge and Laon have been bases for re- 
serves. Each attack made by the Allies 
has met considerable immediate success 
in consequence. This was true in Cham- 
pagne and before Ypres. In both these 
cases the Allies broke completely through 
the German lines of trenches, but were 
checked by the attacks of the reserves. 
The most serious trials of strength have 
been at Nétre Dame de Lorette, Perthes, 
and at the Heights of the Meuse, where 
the engagements lasted over many days and 
the Germans had plenty of time to bring up 
their reserves. In all these cases the Ger- 


THE DECISIVE THEATRE OF THE EUROPEAN 


WAR 


mans counter attacked violently, but the 
French held what they had gained. Most 
of the attacks were made by the older ter- 
ritorials and reserves, the ‘‘unshaven,”’ as 
the French call them. The best French 
troops have not seen much action this spring. 

The Germans during May made a de- 
termined attack with two army corps ona 
front of about seven miles northeast of 
Ypres and advanced in some places as 
much as four miles. The object of this 
attack was entirely local in its nature and 
was made for the purpose of firmly estab- 
lishing the German line in that vicinity 
with its right on the hills which adjoin the 
inundated islands about five miles north 
of Ypres; also, to take Ypres, an important 
road centre, and to establish a firm footing 
on the west side of the Yser River [canall, 
which for a long time has formed a wet 
ditch between the contending forces in this 
locality. 

The French, on their part, have made 
sharp local attacks, notably north of Arras, 
gaining here and there from one to two 
miles of ground. It is in this vicinity that 
the German lines are nearest to the coast, 
and should the Germans make a successful 
drive through here, the French, English, 
and Belgian forces north of this locality 
would necessarily be cut off. 














WAR BY INCHES IN THE WEST 


The Germans’ effort here has been to 
reach the River Somme and shorten their 
line, as well as to capture all northern 
France. They directed their strongest 
attacks here last October, throwing the 
Bavarians and the Prussian Guard against 
the French Tenth Army, then in the process 
of formation under General de Maud’huy. 
They were stopped, however, at that time, 
on a line running nearly due north from 
Arras to Béthune, and they have been los- 
ing ground continuously in that region all 
winter. They have not captured a single 
trench, whereas the French territorials 
have won almost all the local German first 
line trenches. This has required long, 
patient effort, gaining a few yards at a time, 
work at which the French territorials have 
shown themselves equal to the best Bava- 
rian troops. 

Sharp attacks have also been made by 
the French southeast of Verdun and in 
Alsace, while the Germans have attacked 
in Argonne west of Verdun, all of these 
with no appreciable success. The main 
force of the French army continues to be 
deployed between Rheims and Epinal 
back of the salient in their lines, the apex 
of which is the great fortress of Verdun. 
It is from this great stronghold toward 
Metz and the Treves Gap that the true 
line of offense of the French army lies, and 
a successful move in this direction well 
carried through would isolate the bulk of 
the German army which lies west of that 
line. All through this district both French 
and Germans have been attacking for 
months with but little general success. 

Up to the present, then, the military 
situation on the western front is about the 
same as it has been during the winter: that 
is, a stalemate. France has now all its 
able-bodied men of fighting age incorpor- 
ated in her military establishment. Never 
again during this war will it be able to have 
sO many of its own sons under the tricolor 
as it has at the present time. The reason 
that it cannot have more is that all its able- 
bodied men have been called out and that 
its annual contingent of able-bodied men of 
military age does not exceed 250,000. Its 
loss from deaths due to war alone, exclud- 
ing the prisoners of war, largely exceeds 
this number. Its army at the present 
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THE WESTERN THEATRE ON MAY 23D 


Little change is manifest in the positions of the con- 
tenders on this front in the last six months. Attacks 
of all have been local, have in some cases made or 
lost a few hundred yards, in some cases a very few 
thousand. These have been about equally divided 
between the contestants. The French have done 
most of the attacking, and the Germans have held 
them back by sharp counter attacks. Some of the 
attacks have involved as great a body as two army 
corps. The Germans have about one million men on 
this front. From the Swiss frontier to Metz, gener- 
ally speaking, these troops are organized primarily for 
defense; west of Metz they are not only organized for 
defense but for offense as well. The Allies dispose of 
about one and one half millions of men on the line 
itself, while behind the line is an equal number of 
organized reserves. This is nearly the limit of their 
available personnel. Of the allied front the Belgians 
hold about 7 miles, the British 25, and the French 420. 
This is the most decisive theatre of the whole Euro- 
pean war because, could France obtain a decision over 
Germany or Germany a decision over the French, the 
strongest opponent would be eliminated. The short- 
ness of the front has made it possible to entrench it 
completely and thereby has reduced the military 
operations to siege methods that offer slight chances of 
success to either side. 


time is in a very high state of efficiency, 
not only in its personnel but in its train- 
ing, equipment, and discipline. The only 
accessions of men that can come to it may 
be from England. These, however, are 
problematical, and, as they consist of units 
improvised since the war began, they can- 
not for a long time equal its own troops in 
offensive ability. France as a whole is 
keyed this spring to the highest pitch. If 
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military strategy permits, it is willing to 
make whatever sacrifice is necessary to 
get the Germans off French soil. The 
French recognize that this will be an un- 
dertaking expensive in lives, but the 
sacrifice is already accepted as a necessity. 

The Belgian contingent, of about 
50,000 men, is so small as to count little in 
an offensive way. As for months past, the 
Belgians are holding about 7 miles of front, 
the British about 25 miles, and the French 
about 420 miles. 

The Belgians have won certain strat- 
egic positions by crossing the inundated 
district and taking the advanced German 
positions from which they were able, from a 
thoroughly protected position, to attack the 
French troops to both the north and the 
south. The presence of the Belgians 
across the Yser also necessitates the keep- 
ing of a considerable force opposite them to 
protect the German front and also to pro- 
tect the German flank in making attacks. 
The French troops along the sea, in the 
sand dunes, have taken advantage of the 
positions gained by the Belgians to push 
steadily on toward Ostend. They have 
gained only a few miles, and the German 
troops against them have been strength- 
ened to prevent the line being turned on 
the edge of the sea. 


WHAT ITALY’S ARMIES CAN DO 
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Against the Allied line of about 1,500,000 
men and an equal number in reserve, the 
Germans have about one million, with 
available augmentations dependent upon 
the success or failure of their campaigns in 
other places. The Allies at best, then, 
have a preponderance of about three to 
one on this whole front should they throw 
in every available man. To undertake a 
general offensive just at the present time, 
against the exceptionally strong positions 
which they will have to surmount all along 
the line, appears to be a desperate ven- 
ture. However, if it is to be done it will 
be started, in all probability, within a 
short time. 

France is Germany’s most dangerous 
opponent, and Germany is France’s most 
dangerous opponent. A decision obtained 
by one over the other would more hastily 
lead to a cessation of the present war and 
an arrangement by the various Powers than 
any other one thing. On the other hand, 
due to the comparative shortness of the 
front and the nature of the country and 
communications, it is more difficult to ob- 
tain a decision in this theatre than in any 
other place, and the stalemate which has 
characterized this most decisive theatre of 
the war for months is likely to continue for 
some time to come. 









TO RID THEIR COUNTRY OF THE MENACE OF AUSTRIA’S CONTROL OF THE ALPS 
THAT COMMAND THE VALLEYS OF THE RIVER PO—-HOW 
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TALY’S accession to the list of the 
Allies, which occurred on May 23d, 
was due to a variety of causes, both 
military and political. The chief mil- 
itary reason is that the Austrians hold 

the crests and southern slopes of the Alps, 

on Italy’s northern froutier, thereby mak- 
ing it easy for them to invade the fertile 
valleys bordering the River Po in northern 

Italy. Not until Italy can possess itself 

of these heights can it have any assurance 

of being able to protect itself from a north- 
ern invasion, and not until this immunity 
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from a northern invasion is secured can 
Italy hope to become a great nation. 

The military significance of this great 
barrier of the Alps is the same to-day as it 
was in the days of the Romans. So long 
as these heights were available to the peo- 
ple of the north, Rome remained a small 
state. Rome began as a small military 
community in the centre of Italy. Its 
next move in expansion was to cross the 
Apennines and gain the valley of the Po. 
This greatly consolidated its power and 
formed the basis of its future expansion. 
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THE DECISIVE THEATRE OF 

The Austrian province of Trentino projects like a 
great bastion into Northern Italy. Through the cen- 
tre of this bastion runs the River Adige, which fur- 
nishes an open door to the northern invader. This 
great bastion, with its easy means of ingress into 
Northern Italy, is directly on the flank of any Italian 
move toward Trieste and the country aroundit. The 


ADRIATIC. 


THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN WAR 


whole area between the River Po and Trieste forms a 
drainage basin for the Alps, the crests and southern 
slopes of which are everywhere held by the Austrians. 
These mountains on the north rise to an altitude of 
10,000 feet, on the east to a height of 6,000 feet, and 
form a most formidable military batrier to any in- 
vasions from the south. 
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Not until its victorious legions crossed the 
Alps and established themselves firmly to 
the north of them did it become a great 
World Power of the period. And then, 
when its hands, weakened by centuries of 
unchallenged power and its degenerating 
influence, let fall the northern passes Rome 
ceased to exist as mistress of the then 
known world. 

The strategic considerations are the same 
to-day. Italy, to be a great State, must 
possess the Alpine passes. The States to 
the north must prevent it to protect them- 
selves. Modern Italy has consolidated its 
power on the old Roman peninsula, “has 
crossed the Apennines,” and stands at the 
foot of the great mountain barrier gazing 
intently toward the north. There are 
many pointsof difference, however, between 
the ancient Romans and the modern Ital- 
ians which greatly affect their ability to 
carry out their national aspirations. Rome, 
in its days of glory, sent out in its legions 
men all of one blood. Their military sys- 
tem, training, organization, and equipment 
were far superior to those of their adver- 
saries. Their unity of purpose was abso- 
lute. For these reasons, even against un- 
believable odds, their eagles screamed vic- 
toriously at the end of practically every 
campaign for several centuries. Modern 
Italy has neither the homogeneity of peo- 
ple and institutions nor the relative effi- 
ciency of armed forces which the Romans 
possessed. Their problem is the same but 
the means for carrying it out are not so 
potent. In Northern Italy the population 
is descended largely from the Gallic and 
Germanic hordes that formerly poured 
through the Alps and were annihilated in a 
military way or passed into the hands of 
the Romans as slaves, some later going as 
conquerors and peopling the fertile valleys 
of the north. This stock, comprising 
roughly one third of the population, is 
efficient military material. In central 
Italy the racial elements exhibit many of 
the characteristics of the old Roman con- 
querors of the world from whom they are 
largely descended. In the south, however, 
and in Sicily, the Arab element enters into 
the mixture of national characteristics 
which contain a hodgepodge of all the old 
trading nations of the Mediterranean. 
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These are probably the weakest racial ele- 
ments, from a military standpoint, in mod- 
ern Italy. 

The population of Italy is approximately 
35,000,000, giving a total of about 3,500,000 
men of arms-bearing age. The country is 
divided into twelve army corps districts, 
so that Italy’s available field army, aside 
from its troops engaged in non-mobile duty, 
cannot exceed 800,000 men. The military 
system, founded on its present basis in 
1875, is similar to that of the other great 
European states. Its thoroughness, how- 
ever, when compared to that of France, for 
example—in which 90 per cent. of the arms- 
bearing population actually render service in 
time of peace—or to Germany and Austria, 
is inferior. Great efforts have been made 
by Italy to perfect its armed forces during 
recent years, and during the last year es- 
pecially details of organization, equipment, 
and training have been thoroughly ren- 
ovated and brought up to date. 

The modern Italian army has never been 
truly tested. In Abyssinia it did not dis- 
tinguish itself. In Tripoli it operated 
against a very weak, disorganized, and in- 
efficiently led enemy. It is unused to war 
and has yet to prove its value. Against 
it, in the principal theatre of operations at 
least—along Italy’s northern frontier—it 
is faced by the Austrian troops in their 
own mountain fastnesses. These troops 
are now inured to war and include veterans 
of a hundred battlefields. In addition, the 
troops of Germany will be found shoulder 
to shoulder with their Austrian allies, and 
it cannot be denied that after the last ten 
months of conflict these fighting men, in 
their homogeneity of personnel, organiza- 
tion, training, and equipment, and in their 
perfect unity of purpose, are probably more 
like the ancient Romans, or even Spartans, 
than any other nation now in existence. 

The most important strategical aspect 
of Italy’s position is the Austrian frontier 
in the province of Trentino, which projects 
like a great wedge or rock-walled bastion 
between the Italian provinces of Lombardy 
and Venetia. Along the rest of the frontier 


towering mountains confront the Italians 
everywhere except in the area immediately 
north of Trieste, where the great heights 
But here 


give way to more gentle slopes. 
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again the Isonzo River forms for Austria 
a strong defensive line on both sides of 
Goritz, and back of it again rise great 
mountains. All these heights and their 
southern slopes to the fertile valleys of 
Italy are held by the Austrians. To 
heighten their menace, through the apex 
of the Trentino bastion is a natural opening 
formed by the valley of the Adige River 
flowing through Verona, only thirty miles 
from the Austrian frontier. The straight 
distance from the point where the Adige 
River crosses the Austro-Italian border 
to the Adriatic Sea near Venice is scarcely 
100 miles, so that any force which Italy 
may throw to the east in the direction of 


Udine, Goritz, and the Istrian peninsula . 
of Austria would have its flank dangerously , 


menaced by the Austrians operating from 
along any of the numerous streams which 
form this part of the drainage basin of the 
Alps, the heads of which the Austrians 
control. The only way Italy can make an 
attack north from Verona and yet keep its 
communications squarely behind it and its 
flanks unexposed is along the line of the 
Adige River; and to make good on this line 
of operations in the face of the natural and 
artificial obstacles imposed is truly a her- 
culean task. West of the Adige River and 
its tributaries no good main line of opera- 
tions for an invasion to the north can be 
found in the Alpine wall; and only a few 
miles west of this valley, Switzerland, firm 
in its armed neutrality, guards the passes 
of the mountains. 

The artificial defenses on both sides of 
the frontier are profuse and modern in 
every respect. The railroad systems on 
both sides are complete, but in these 
Italy has somewhat of an advantage. It 
has two practically parallel lines of rail- 
road running generally from Verona and 
Rovigo northeast into Austria through 
the province of Venetia. Through Tren- 
tino, Austria has one principal line of rail- 
road running through Trent to Verona and 
three other lines entering eastern Venetia 
from Villach, G6ritz, and Trieste, re- 
spectively. No matter what main line 
of operations the Italians adopt in northern 
Italy against Austria, the task is a difficult 
one. Italy’s natural lines of defense, in 
addition to the River Adige, which can 
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easily be turned from the Austrian Trentino, 
are to be found in the River Po, flowing 
generally from west to east, a few miles 
south. Even this river may be turned, 
although with difficulty, by invasions from 
the Austrian Trentino. Farther south 
the line of the Apennine Mountains 
forms a strong Italian defense practically 
across Italy from Genoa to Forli. These 
mountains vary in height from 3,000 to 
6,000 feet and in former times have forced 
back many an invasion. The fertile val- 
leys of the River Po, and those of its tribu- 
taries and contiguous streams, form one of 
the great battlegrounds of the world and 
here again, as in former days, some of the 
great decisive battles may be fought. 

Italy’s eyes glance also at the shores of 
the Adriatic Sea on the opposite side from 
its own coast; and to Albania, particularly, 
its desires seem to extend. It has now a 
force of about one army corps in the ex- 
cellent port of Avlona. This harbor is 
strategically located because from it roads 
lead out to the interior which would place 
Italian forces operating from Avlona as a 
base on the flank of any move south from 
Servia toward Greece or Salonika, south- 
west from Bulgaria or north from Greece 
toward Albania, Servia, or to the east. In 
addition, Albania itself constitutes a fertile 
area with excellent ports along its sea- 
board. Dalmatia also, now held by Aus- 
tria and abounding in excellent ports, 
would be a great acquisition. Italy is 
interested not only in these provinces but 
also in the 4-gean Islands, the Dardanelles, 
Asia Minor, and Africa, especially in con- 
nection with its aspirations to become the 
predominant naval Power in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Aside from military operations along its 
northern frontier, Italy’s participation in 
the war necessarily involves oversea expe- 
ditions. Its navy in the Adriatic appears 
somewhat superior to that of Austria and 
certainly should be superior with the ac- 
cession of some Allied ships. The Adri- 
atic, however, is not a broad sea, and a mod- 
ern submarine develops its highest efficiency 
in deep water of this character. The 
Austrian submarines have operated with 
success as far south as the Strait of Otranto. 

So far, ltaly’s strategy has not been re- 
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vealed. It would appear, however, that 
the only defense that it can make for its 
northern provinces of Venetia and Lom- 
bardy is a vigorous offense against the 
Austrians, the principal concentration 
point for which is in the area around Ver- 
ona, with a secondary concentration area 
northeast of Venice. Opposed to this, the 
Austrian concentration is south of Inns- 
bruck, with a secondary point north of 
Trieste. It is rumored that Italy is assem- 
bling a force close to Brindisi, in the heel of 
Italy, and is collecting transports for an 
oversea expedition. Whether these troops 
will go to Avlona and join with the Ser- 
vians for an invasion northward into Aus- 
tria or for the purpose of going to the 
Dardanelles, Asia Minor, Dalmatia, Is- 
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tria, or even the northern frontier, remains 
to be seen. The decisive theatre of war for 
Italy is its northern frontier, and it may be 
expected that a great effort will be made in 
that direction. As has been pointed out 
above, this entails the overcoming of nat- 
ural obstacles of tremendous military 
strength; and a great preponderance of 
military efficiency will be required to make 
it a success. 

As to the general effect on the European 
war of Italy’s entrance, conjectures only 
can be made. The Austro-Germans will 
have to keep about 500,000 men on this 
frontier. They appear to be abundantly 
able to do so at the present time. No 
immediate effect on the war as a whole, 
therefore, can be expected. 


THE STUBBORN DARDANELLES 


FIVE WEEKS TO GAIN FIVE MILES FOR THE ALLIES ON 


THE GALLIPOLI PENIN- 


SULA—LAND AND WATER ATTACKS BY A HETEROGENEOUS EXPEDI- 
TION AGAINST STRONG TURKISH FORTIFICATIONS 
IN MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY 


HE unsuccessful attempt of the 

Allied fleets to force their way 

through the Dardanelles on 

March 18th and the days fol- 

lowing entailed the loss of 
three second-line battleships and smaller 
craft from gunfire and mines. The French 
and English then prepared to force the 
entrance by the use of a field army, and 
for this purpose French troops from the 
mother country, native organizations from 
the African dependencies, British troops 
of various sorts from England, Australians, 
New Zealanders, and contingents from In- 
dia were gradually assembled and equipped 
in Egypt and at other points on the 
Mediterranean. The Island of Lemnos, 
about forty miles from the Dardanelles, 
was used as a rendezvous, and a great 
fleet of transports with these mixed forces 
began assembling there in the middle of 
April, the whole force, of about 100,000 
men, being under the command of General 
lan Hamilton, General D’Amade com- 
manding the French contingent. Every 











equipment and facility for a landing and 
for shore operations, which the English 
know so well how to provide, had been 
obtained. The landings commenced in 
the latter part of April, being preceded 
by a demonstration against Smyrna and 
a landing of about 10,000 troops at Enos, 


north of the Gulf of Saros. On April 
25th the landings on both sides of the 
Dardanelles began under the protecting 
fire of the warships. Five beaches on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula were used, stretching 
from Cape Suvla to Sidd-el-Bahr, a front 
of about twenty miles. About 60,000 
men were put ashore on this peninsula, 
besides 4,000 French troops at Kum Kaleh 
on the Asiatic side. The landings were 
completed by April 29th and were suc- 
cessful on all but the beach near Cape 
Suvla, where the Turks drove the Allies 
back into the sea. The landing forces 
sustained heavy loss as the Turks put up a 
strong resistance, but the Turks were 
unable to prevent the landings in the face 
of the cross fire from the warships. 
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THE DARDANELLES ON APRIL 25TH 


On April 25th the landing operations of the Allied 
troops commenced on both sides of the Dardanelles, 
at Enos, Cape Suvla, Gaba Tepe, Cape Tepe, Cape 
Hellas, Sidd El-Bahr, Kum Kaleh, and a few days 
later at Gyhekli, fourteen miles south of Kum Kaleh. 
The landings were successfully accomplished under 
the fire of the warships at all points except in the vic- 
inity of Cape Suvla. At Kum Kaleh, 4,000 French 
Senegalese troops were driven off also, but later re- 
turned and also landed at Gyhekli. About 10,000 
men were put ashore at Enos and 60,000 on the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula. The personnel of the Allied force is 
one of the most heterogeneous that ever fought under 
one banner. There are native British troops, colon- 
ials from Australia and New Zealand, natives of India 
and Africa, and French from the parent country, from 
Africa, and from their Foreign Legion, composed of all 
nationalities. There are few countries, races, or creeds 
which do not have some representative in this ex- 
peditionary force. It is commanded by the English 
General Sir lan Hamilton. The landings were com- 
pleted by April 29th, after heavy casualties had been 
inflicted by the 50,000 entrenched Turks. Wharves 
were constructed, all vantage points possible were 
seized, and everything was made as secure as possible 
by the Allies. 


The Allies, having obtained a foothold 
on the peninsula, began to build wharves 
and prepare facilities for disembarkations 
and supplies, all of which was done under 
continuous fire from the Turks. By May 
2d the French on the Asiatic side of the 
Dardanelles had been forced to withdraw, 
but they again landed at Gyhekli, about 
fourteen miles south of Kum Kaleh. Upon 
taking up the advance the Allies on the 
Gallipoli found every step contested. The 
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THE DARDANELLES ON MAY 25TH 


By May 25th the Allies on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
now numbering 80,000 men well equipped for this 
character of warfare, have been able to maintain 
themselves and, under the protection of the fire of the 
warships, which in addition to shell fire are using 
shrapnel profusely, have advanced about five miles 
and confront the Turkish main position. This runs 
roughly from Eski Hissarlik opposite Kum Kaleh to 
a point near Sari Bair, a front of about twenty miles. 
This line and succeeding lines behind it are very effi- 
ciently entrenched and provided with all modern ex- 
pedients of war. The Allies have been brought to a 
distinct stop on this line and are maintaining their 
positions with difficulty. The Turks, who have been 
on the lookout for a Russian expedition on the Black 
Sea or a possible incursion from the Balkans, have 
held most of their troops in reserve. They are now 
reinforcing the troops in the Gallipoli Peninsula and 
are considering the possibility of the coming of Italian 
troops. The fire of the Allied warships has had no 
appreciable effect on the Turkish water defenses or on 
their main troop positions inland. The Allies have 
lost 7 battleships (5 British, 1 French, 1 Russian.) 
Many of their small craft have been sunk and larger 
ones injured by gun fire. Allied submarines have 
penetrated to the Sea of Marmora and have caused 
some temporary damage to the shipping. The Rus- 
sian fleet has demonstrated along the shores of the 
Black Sea and lost one of its battleships. Even if 
the Allies are able to force one or both sides of the 
Dardanelles, the task of finishing Turkey will be by 
no means complete, as every yard must be won by 
hard fighting and the Bosphorus is even harder 
to take than the Dardanelles providing the Turk- 
ish army maintains the efficiency which it has dis- 
played so far. 


Turkish fortifications and obstacles which 
cover the whole area are excellently con- 
structed, profusely supplied with artillery, 
and adequately manned. During the month 
of May the Allies have gradually brought 
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up their forces to about 80,000 men on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula and have advanced 
inland an average of from four to five miles, 
where they have encountered the main 
Turkish position and have been stopped 
short. Their losses to date (June Ist) 
are estimated to be at least 25 per cent. of 
the force originally landed on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. The Turks in the beginning 
had about 60,000 men on the peninsula 
and had to provide for a possible attack on 
the Bosphorus. Since the Russian defeat 
in Galicia and the sinking of one of the 
Russian battleships in the Black Sea this 
menace has been removed to a great ex- 
tent. The Turks are, therefore, sending 
reinforcements to the peninsula in the hope 
of driving the Allies back to their ships. 

The line of operations adopted by the 
Allies is the line of shortest distance for 
getting to the defensive works along the 
Dardanelles. This rugged, mountainous 
peninsula, however, offers exceptionally 
strong defensive positions in every part 
and, for this reason, in the struggle 
for its possession, the tactical advan- 
tages lie greatly on the side of the Turks. 
To obtain complete control of the Dar- 
danelles both sides of the Straits must be 
taken, and this entails the destruction of 
the Turkish field army. So far the Turks, 
under German leadership, are exhibiting 
many of the fighting qualities of their 
ancestors, and it appears that a larger and 
better appointed army will be necessary to 
open the Dardanelles. 

Where these troops are to come from is a 
question. Bulgaria, with its efficient army, 
undoubtedly holds the key to the deadlock 
but it looks with dread upon the acquisi- 
tion of the Dardanelles by one of the great 
Powers. Italy may be able to furnish a 
contingent also. Even after the reduction 
of the Dardanelles, should this be accom- 
plished, there remains the reduction of 
the Bosphorus, an equally difficult task, 
especially as the Turks are now provided 
with means for making a great deal of 
their own ammunition, and as they are 
now equipped with submarines, as was 
shown during the last of May when Turkish 
submarines, probably of German make, 
suddenly made their appearance and 
sunk the British battleships Triumph and 
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Majestic. In all, seven battleships have 
been sunk by the Turks, five of which have 
been English, one French, and one Rus- 
sian. The warships have been unable to 
cause any permanent damage to the Turk- 
ish fortifications or land works situated at 
a distance from the sea, and the Turkish 
main batteries and the water defenses are 
still as efficient as ever and have easily held 
off the armored ships of the Allies within the 
Dardanelles. English submarines have 
penetrated the Dardanelles and sunk some 
of the smaller Turkish vessels and _ trans- 
ports. Two of the three submarines of the 
Allies which penetrated the Straits appear 
to have been destroyed by the Turks. 

In the Caucasus, Russians and Turks— 
about four army corps of each—oppose 
each other along the frontier in very much 
the same areas that they did in April. 
They alternately take the offensive and 
defensive. In eastern Armenia and west- 
ern Persia bands of Turkish and Russian 
irregulars scour the country. No decision 
has been reached in this field. The Turks 
have kept up some feeble demonstrations 
against the Suez Canal, which have com: 
pelled the British to keep about 40,000 
troops near that waterway and in Egypt. 
There has been little activity recently at 
the mouth of the Euphrates, the British 
being satisfied in holding their positions 
at Kurnah and Ahwaz, which cover the 
mouth of that waterway. The Turks 
still hold one army corps and auxiliaries, 
about 50,000 men, in the vicinity of Smyrna 
while they are gradually bringing up ree 
serves in addition to their six available 
corps to the principal theatre of opera- 
tions on both sides of the Dardanelles, 
European Turkey, and the Bosphorus. 

So far as the main European war is 
concerned, the Turkish part of it is of 
secondary importance. The main issues 
of the struggle will be determined on the 
west front of Germany or the east front 
of Germany and Austria. Turkey’s effect 
on this main conflict has been and will be 
to divert several hundred thousand men 
from the decisive points in Europe to the 
Turkish frontiers. The soundness of the 
strategy of the Allies in this particular is, 
therefore, open to question from many 
standpoints at the present time. 
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ENGLAND’S NEW CABINET OF “ALL 
THE TALENTS” 


TO UNITE THE COUNTRY BEHIND THE GOVERNMENT IN THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 
—A COALITION MINISTRY OF THE LEADERS OF ALL THE POLITICAL PARTIES— 
WHO THE MEN ARE, WHY THEY WERE CHOSEN, WHAT THEY HAVE TO DO 


OR the first time in many de- 
cades England has a Govern- 
ment of “all the talents.” 
After nine years in office its 
Liberal Ministry has been re- 

placed by a Cabinet of Liberals and Con- 
servatives. The change came with start- 
ling rapidity. It was accompanied by a 
newspaper controversy of unusual venom, 
of which the chief characteristics were 
violent attacks upon Lord Kitchener, 
the Minister for War, and upon Mr. Wins- 
ton Churchill, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, as the English Secretary of the 
Navy is called. Both ministers were 
virtually charged with faulty conduct of 
the war in their respective departments. 
Lord Kitchener, despite his great reputa- 
tion and the success with which in less than 
a year he has raised in England, whose 
standing army was only less small than 
that of the United States, a force of prob- 
ably more than two million men, was ac- 
cused, first, of mismanaging the supplies of 
shells for the army in France, and, sec- 
ondly, of mismanaging the recruiting prob- 
lem in England. The charge against him 
in regard to ammunition was that he had 
under-estimated the importance of artil- 
lery in trench warfare and had failed to or- 
ganize the productive power of British am- 
munition producers as he ought to have 
done and also that, contrary to expert ad- 
vice and to the example of the French, he 
insisted on sending to France a dispropor- 
tionate amount of shrapnel, whereas only 
by an unlimited expenditure of high ex- 
plosive shells could the field fortifications 
and wire entanglements of the Germans be 
battered down. Criticism in.this respect 
Was accompanied by an outpouring of ar- 
ticles in the newspaper press insinuating 
that to the War Secretary’s mistake had 
been due an unnecessary sacrifice of life as 





well as the inability of the British to make 
satisfactory progress. In respect to the 
recruiting problem, it was alleged that the 
War Office was proceeding upon no defi- 
nite plan and that by an unpicturesquely 
rigorous and sometimes over optimistic 
censorship it has muffled national enthu- 
siasm and has likewise prevented the 
country from realizing the full gravity of 
the war. 

The charge against Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill was that he had interfered unduly 
with the plans of his expert naval advisers 
and had refused to be guided by them at 
vital junctures. Chronologically the re- 
cent crisis was caused by the announce- 
ment that Lord Fisher, the First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty, could not tolerate the 
situation any longer and had resigned. 
Admiral Sir John Fisher is a plain sea dog 
of seventy, whose conception of a fleet 
in war time is as an instrument for the sole 
purpose of destroying the enemy with as 
little sideplay as possible. Mr. Churchill, 
on the contrary, is an exuberant youth of 
forty odd years, a kind of Anglo-American 
Roosevelt, who, in default of a White 
House for the eventual satisfaction of un- 
doubted abilities, has to be contented with 
constant appearances in as many and as 
variegated parts as possible. During the 
early part of the war he worked off his 
superfluous energies by visits to the battle 
line in France, by personally leading an 
amphibious and much criticised expedition 
to Antwerp at the time of its fall, and by a 
series of swashbuckling speeches. But his 
most criticised venture was his attempt in 
March to force the Dardanelles by naval 
power alone. The attempt is now ad- 
mitted to have been a costly mistake and 
it is even said that it was made without 
or against the advice of Lord Fisher and his 
naval colleagues at the Admiralty. Pop- 
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ular distrust of Mr. Winston Churchill 
was increased by the Lusitania incident. 
Very possibly the Admiralty had good 
reasons for not having looked after that 
ship more effectively: but until they are 
known the feeling will persist that some- 
where or other there was carelessness and 
overconfidence. 

The Government as a whole naturally 
did not escape. The Liberals were ac- 
cused of having underestimated the tre- 
mendous gravity of the war and the need 
for a really national effort if the war was to 
be waged effectively. Point was lent to 
the accusation by memories of the way in 
which they had until the very eve of hostil- 
ities steadily refused to take the German 
menace seriously. Having failed to fore- 
see the growth of the nettle, might they not 
fail to grasp it with sufficient firmness now 
that it had to be uprooted? 

It must be left to history to decide how 
much fire there was behind all this smoke. 
That there was a good deal seems to be 
proved by Mr. Asquith’s action in fore- 
stalling criticism in Parliament by asking 
the Conservatives to enter his Government. 
Also the first Dardanelles fiasco is an incon- 
trovertible fact, and the best of the avail- 
able evidence is to the effect that all possi- 
ble efforts to get the right sort of shells to 
the front had not been made. There is 
further the testimony of many competent 
American observers to the effect that undue 
official reticence and optimism had had a 
numbing effect on the British democracy. 
More important still, there is the testimony 
of Lord Lansdowne, the Conservative 
leader of the House of Lords, given in a 
public speech after he had accepted a place 
in the new Cabinet. Referring to the 
conduct of the war, Lord Lansdowne said 
that the country had already experienced 
many disappointments. There had been 
shortcomings, miscalculations—some prob- 
ably excusable, some of them perhaps not. 
There had been something amiss with the 
national organization of the country. “We 
are not sure” he continued “that we are 
getting enough men, or if we are getting 
the right men. As to munitions, | will 
not dwell on that painful chapter. But it 
is a matter of common knowledge that the 
failure in the supply of essential munitions, 








not once, but many times, has interfered 
with the due progress of the military oper- 
ations. If this, or half of this is true, it 
means that the staying power of the coun- 
try is going to be taxed as it never was 
taxed before, and if we are going to pull 
through it must not be by the efforts of one 
party or another party, but by the efforts 
of the whole nation.” 


A CABINET OF ALL PARTIES 


Such is the superficial background for 
the formation of the new Cabinet. As 
Lord Lansdowne said, it is national rather 
than political. It represents the desire of 
Englishmen of all shades of politics to unite 
in the vigorous conduct of the war. After 
ten months of hesitation they have done 
what the French did almost immediately 
—entrusted the national fortunes to those 
best fitted to rule, irrespective of party. 
One sees that in the make-up of the Cab- 
inet. Though there has been some talk of 
political favoritism and though political 
affiliations were taken into account to the 
extent of the inclusion of representatives 
of every political group except the Irish 
Nationalists—and Mr. Redmond was 
pressed to join—its chief posts seem to have 
been placed in the strongest hands. Mr. 
Asquith remained Prime Minister; Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, Foreign Minister. Mr. Lloyd- 
George left the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer for the new and absolutely vital 
war post of Minister of Munitions. Lord 
Kitchener remained Secretary of War. 
Indeed, the only important Liberal who 
left the Cabinet was Lord Haldane; and 
since the outbreak of the war Lord Hal- 
dane, partly on account of his erstwhile 
pro-German sympathies, has been negli- 
gible. Mr. Winston Churchill, though he 
lost the Admiralty, remained in the Cabinet 
in a subordinate maid-of-all-work position, 
the acceptance of which by so ambitious a 
man speaks volumes for the earnestness of 
the patriotic spirit which pervaded the 
shuffle. Of the eight Conservatives, on 
the other hand, the only one who holds a 
really important war position is Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, who succeeded Mr. Winston 
Churchill at the Admiralty. Mr. Bonar 
Law, the leader of the Conservatives, is 
Colonial Secretary, and Mr. Austen Cham- 
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berlain, Secretary for India. Sir Edward 
Carson is Attorney General; Lord Curzon 
and Mr. Walter Long accepted subordinate 
positions, and Lord Lansdowne came in 
without a portfolio. The remaining place, 
that of Minister of Education, went to 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, Parliamentary 
leader of the Labor Party. 

Thus, so far as the management of the 
war is concerned, the authority of the late 
Liberal Cabinet, which keeps thirteen 
places in the new formation of twenty- 
two, remains virtually unimpaired. That 
this should be so is due to the fact that the 
driving power in English politics is to-day 
undoubtedly on the Liberal side. The 
only difference in the actual running of the 
Government is that, instead of having the 
passive support of the Conservatives, Mr. 
Asquith can now demand their active 
assistance. Of this difference he has 
cleverly availed himself. Mr. Balfour’s 
appearance at the Admiralty is a case in 
point. Mr. Balfour is about the last man 
whom one would expect to find in such a 
post at such a time. He is the very op- 
posite of Mr. Winston Churchill. He is as 
retiring and lackadaisical as Mr. Churchill 
is self-assertive and energetic. Even in 
his prime—and he is more than twenty- 
five years Mr. Churchill’s senior—one 
cannot imagine his leading a forlorn hope 
of naval reservists to Antwerp, shouting 
assurances to frightened mayors across 
hotel lobbies, or rushing, napkin in hand, 
into the open street to gaze at Zeppelins. 


MR. BALFOUR, LACKADAISICAL AUTOCRAT 


Though for years head of the Conser- 
vative Party and for some years Prime 
Minister, Mr. Balfour has not been a suc- 
cessful political leader. He has proved 
better at evading issues than at facing 
them. His refusal to give a clear lead over 
tariff reform and other matters contributed 
to no small extent to the disastrous over- 
turn of his Ministry by the Liberals under 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman in 1905. His leadership of 
the Conservative opposition was hardly 
more inspiring. An elegant dilettante in 
private life, a writer upon philosophy, and 
a keen analytical scholar, he appeared to 
take public affairs lightly and to disbelieve 





in everything, including himself. “My 
dear fellow, you don’t mean to say you 
really believe in all that,” he is reported 
to have said to a young and ardent pro- 
tectionist follower who came to ask for his 
support in some election. Yet in view of 
the fact that Mr. Churchill’s ambitious 
ineptitudes were one of the chief causes of 
the discomfiture of the Liberal Ministry, 
the reason for this paradoxical appoint- 
ment becomes sufficiently clear. Though 
no longer the official leader of his party, 
Mr. Balfour, by the charm of his personal- 
ity, by his social position—he is a nephew 
of the late Lord Salisbury—and by an 
apprenticeship of nearly forty years in 
Parliament, is, since the death of Mr. 
Chamberlain, the chief figure-head of the 
Conservatives. And if a civilian must be 
at the head of the Admiralty—a thing 
which some, including apparently Lord 
Fisher, doubt—what better appointment 
could Mr. Asquith have made than that 
of an old and respected but constitution- 
ally unambitious opponent? Also, if tact 
and firmness should be required of Mr. 
Balfour, his career proves that for all his 
philosophical and cynical detachment he 
can rise to great heights as an administra- 
tor as opposed to a political leader. In 
1887, when the Irish question was boiling, 
Lord Salisbury made his nephew Secretary 
for Ireland. Everybody was dismayed 
except the Nationalists, who howled de- 
rision at “Pretty Fanny.” Mr. Balfour 
met their jeers with imperturbability. 
An aristocrat to his finger-tips, he, to the 
surprise of the United Kingdom, ruled 
Ireland like a good-tempered autocrat. 
Opposition and responsibility steeled him. 
“Pretty Fanny” became “ base and bloody 
Balfour,” but at the end of his tenure of 
office Ireland was better governed than it 
had been by any other Conservative. 
Under Mr. Balfour’s auspices the naval 
experts at the Admiralty will be safe from 
interference, while if they need the support 
of their civilian chief in the Cabinet coun- 
cils or in Parliament—English Ministers, 
unlike the American Cabinet, have a seat 
in the Legislature, in the House of Com- 
mons if they are plain citizens, in the 
House of Lords if they are peers—Mr. 
Balfour can be relied upon to fight their 
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battles with firmness, skill, and discretion. 
In these circumstances it is perhaps a pity 
that Lord Fisher did not reconsider his 
resignation. No man was better qualified 
by career or character to preside over the 
general strategy and organization of the 
navy. The excellent shape in which the 
navy found itself at the beginning of the 
war was largely due to his foresight and 
energy. It was he who nearly a generation 
ago led the campaign which ended in the 
realization by England that the effective- 
ness of its fleet had largely become a fig- 
ment of comfortable tradition, that its 
ships and guns were rapidly becoming 
obsolete, and that the efficiency of its 
personnel was blunted by an unimaginative 
subservience to the routine of other days. 
It was he who, having galvanized the navy 
into reforms, led at a later date the fight 
for swift battle cruisers the success of 
which has been so far one of the outstand- 
ing facts of the naval war. 


LORD FISHER’S SUCCESSOR 


But Lord Fisher is an old man and maybe 
he is wise in his decision. He has left 
the navy in excellent hands. Admiral 
Sir Henry Bradwardine Jackson, who suc- 
ceeded him, is a sailor of tried abilities. 
He was chief of the War Staff from 1912 
to 1915 and before that had been in com- 
mand of the Mediterranean squadron. 
Unlike Lord Fisher, who had made his 
reputation in the nineteenth century navy, 
Admiral Jackson is essentially a product of 
the twentieth century scientific school. He 
has commanded the naval war college and 
has served on many technical committees 
in connection with the equipment and 
design of battleships. His greatest achieve- 
ment was the introduction of wireless 
telegraphy into the navy. Also he is only 
sixty, as compared with Lord Fisher, who 
is seventy-four. Difficult as Lord Fisher 
was to replace, it is possible that in these 
days when science and mechanical tech- 
nique play so large a part in naval warfare 
the change may turn out for the best. 

If events have proved that the Admiralty 
ought to be left as much as possible to 
expert control, the exact opposite has been 
proved in regard to some of the most im- 
portant functions of the War Department. 
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Lord Kitchener’s reputation rests upon his 
genius for administering and leading armies 
in the field and for diplomacy in difficult 
places. He helped to organize the Egyp- 
tian army after the British occupation 
in the early eighties; he organized the Om- 
durman expedition by building impossible 
railroads and by generally revolutionizing 
the system of desert commissariat; he 
settled the Fashoda question between 
England and France by whiskeys and sodas 
and a ready display of human tact; he 
organized the campaign against the Boers 
under Lord Roberts, brought the war to a 
triumphant end as Lord Roberts’ successor, 
and in the settlement that followed again 
showed the value of diplomatic generals. 
In India he remodeled and “speeded up” 
the Indian army; in Australia and New 
Zealand he devised the military machinery 
that has produced such fine material in 
the present war. No better choice could 
have been made for the War Office last 
summer. But the war has been a war of 
surprises, of which for England the chief 
surprise has been the magnitude of its side 
issues. Perfectly competent to send to 
France the best equipped expeditionary 
force that ever left British ports, Lord 
Kitchener was “‘snowed under’ by con- 
tingent responsibilities. It was not his 
fault. It was the fault of the develop- 
ment of war into a national industrial as 
much as a specialized military undertaking. 
The raising of endless levies and the pro- 
duction of munitions of war are now at 
least as important as the training and 
equipment of existing reserves and the 
administration of armies in the field. 
Modern warfare in fact is a job for the 
political publicity agent and for the indus- 
trial organizer as much as for the soldier. 
Lord Kitchener had his hands already 
overfull with purely military problems. 
Other arrangements had to be made to 
deal with the rest of the work and that 
has clearly been Mr. Asquith’s chief prac- 
tical object in reconstructing his Cabinet. 


THE NEW MINISTER OF MUNITIONS 


That he has been successful there is 
every reason to believe. The key to his 
plan has been the creation of the post of 
Minister of Munitions for Mr. Lloyd- 
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George, and nobody will be surprised if 
during the next few months the key does 
not accomplish more to unlock the re- 
serve of England’s patriotism and of her 
industrial resources than all the rest of 
the Cabinet changes put together. Mr. 
Lloyd-George is by all odds the most 
effective man in British politics. The 
son of a poor Welsh schoolmaster and 
farmer, he has made his way to the top 
by sheer force of ability and character. 
To Americans he first became known when, 
as Mr. Asquith’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he produced his famous finance 
bill in 1909. The bill was a masterpiece 
of radicalism. It taxed land and other 
forms of property in a way which made 
Conservatives gasp. It showed a general 
audacity of budgetting which shocked the 
business community. But the people were 
behind it and it was passed, after a threat 
that enough new peers would be created to 
make a favorable majority for it in the 
House of Lords. The stubbornness of the 
upper chamber of Parliament brought 
about the momentous constitutional revo- 
lution of depriving the House of Lords—the 
Senate of England—of the power of vetoing 
bills passed by the Commons. The budget 
was followed by other radical—the Conserv- 
atives said socialistic—measures of reform 
for most of which Mr. Lloyd-George was 
responsible. Hence a year ago he was 
regarded by the discontented democracy 
of England as its guardian angel and by its 
frightened upper and moneyed classes as 
the incarnation of the spirit of demagogic 
unrest. But in reality he was far more 
than an agitator. By upbringing and by 
Celtic temperament a passionate cham- 
pion of the ‘‘underdog,”’ self-assertive to the 
verge of audacity and recklessness, as 
unsparing of epithets as Mr. Roosevelt, 
there is at the bottom of his character a 
great fund of reasonableness and farsight- 
edness. If he agitated it was because he 
believed that the country needed stirring 
up, and not because he hoped to further 
party or personal ambitions. 

_ Those who had watched his routine work 
in the Government had long ago realized 
that Mr. Lloyd-George could administer 
as well as apostrophize, but since the out- 
break of war he has surprised even his 
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friends. His patience, caution, and ability 
when confronted by the tremendous task 
of finding the “silver bullets,”’ not only for 
his own country but to no small extent for 
his allies, was wholly admirable. By a few 
tactful consultations he won the whole- 
hearted support of his old enemies in the 
city of London, and by his financial meas- 
ures their whole-hearted admiration. 

Why, then, has he been moved from the 
Chancellorship.of the Exchequer at this 
critical time? One answer is that the fi- 
nancing of the war is largely a matter of 
cool calculation ahead of time and that, 
having mapped out a policy, Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s great abilities can be better em- 
ployed in the equally vital but ever present 
problem of stretching the output of muni- 
tions of war and of recruits to the limit. 
Especially is this the case as a good man has 
been found to take his place as Finance 
Minister. Mr. M’Kenna, the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was, before he be- 
came Home Secretary in the last Liberal 
Cabinet, Financial Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. In that position he made himself a 
very enviable reputation. But though a 
sufficient explanation for the change, the 
foregoing is not the only or the most im- 
portant explanation. 


THE TASK OF AROUSING ENGLAND 


In Mr. Lloyd-George’s new position, 
especially when examined in the light of 
Mr. Balfour’s appointment to the Admir- 
alty, is to be found the real explanation of 
the whole crisis, a far more exhaustive and 
significant explanation than that afforded 
by the necessity of helping Lord Kitchener — 
or of eliminating Mr. Winston Churchill. 
The coalition Cabinet seems to mean that 
right down in her heart England realizes 
that she has not met this war quite as it 
ought to be met—as it must be met if she 
is to do her effective part in winning it. 
The recruiting difficulty, the labor troubles 
in the shape of strikes and drunkenness, 
the continued playing of spectacular foot- 
ball matches, the ostrich-like vagaries of 
the censorship, the bursts of false optimism 
and the other symptoms of “something 
wrong” which have worried the wellwishers 
of England and encouraged her enemies, 
are all symptoms of the same trouble. 
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The German people face the war “as one 
man” because, besides being healthily pa- 
triotic, they are splendidly drilled. The 
French people are a nation in arms because 
their system of universal military service 
has trained them to be solidly ready for 
thiswar. The Italians drove their Govern- 
ment into the war to gratify a national 
sentiment. The English, on the contrary, 
were unprepared for Armageddon. The isl- 
and tradition of “ glorious isolation,’ which 
in England takes the place of America’s 
similar tradition of concentrated self- 
containedness, was still strong. The pos- 
sibility of war had not been much more 
seriously regarded by the British people 
than it seems to be by the Americans. 
There were no draped statues in Trafalgar 
Square to beckon the nation on to armed 
revenge. To the average Englishman, as 
to the average American, politics meant not 
international politics with war in the back- 
ground so much as party politics with elec- 
tions in the background. If his eyes 
turned overseas it was usually to scrutinize 
the Imperial fabric or to take stock of 
trade opportunities. But asa rule his pur- 
view was parochial. In the year preceding 
the war British politics had been growing 
so bitter between Conservatives and the 
Liberal champions of the people in England 
and of the Nationalists in Ireland that civil 
war was seriously feared. Possibly it was 
only Germany that prevented it. Be 
that as it may, the state of England during 
the fateful days that preceded the out- 
break of hostilities last August seemed 
grave indeed. On the one hand was the 
Conservative Party, disgruntled to the 
point of bloodshed, lacking real leadership 
and hag-ridden by a softly materialistic 
following, to whom the signs of the times 
were as a closed book. On the other side 
were the Liberals and radicals, effectively 
led but not brilliantly enough to preclude 
the possibility that the spirits of demo- 
cratic unrest and socialistic aspirations 
which their somewhat reckless reforms had 
conjured up, especially in the industrial 
North, might overwhelm them. 

The war has shown that in spite of all 
this the heart of the English people re- 
mained fundamentally sound. But finely 
as the British nation responded to the crisis, 





the harm wrought by the preceding trou- 
bles could not be entirely obliterated. It 
was not only a question of unprepared- 
nesses. The arbitrariness with which the 
Liberal Cabinet had governed continued 
despite the obvious determination of its 
members to do their patriotic best. The 
Conservatives, despite the political truce, 
remained somewhat suspicious, as the 
controversy accompanying the recent crisis 
proved. More important still, the indus- 
trial classes seem to have been unable to 
shake off the impression produced by the 
consistent way in which the Liberals had 
coddled them that the State was made 
for them and not they for the State. 
Among the middle classes, too, the old 
spirit of careless security seems to have 
been hard to root out. 


LORD LANSDOWNE 


Hence the immense importance of the 
Balfour-Lloyd-George combination, the 
appearance as political bedfellows of the 
aristocratic Conservative and the social- 
istic Liberal. To Mr. Lloyd-George falls the 
vital duty of stimulating industrial Eng- 
land to do its share in the war, to persuade 
those to enlist who are better qualified 
to fight than to manufacture, and to guar- 
antee that those who stay to manufacture 
do so with as much patriotism and effici- 
ency as those who fight. To Mr. Balfour 
and his Conservative colleagues falls the 
duty of seeing that from the lesson of 
their presence in the Cabinet the country 
shall form a true estimate of the crisis 
that has summoned them there. Their 
task in that respect should not be a difficult 
one. The Conservative contingent is as 
impressive as it well can be. It contains 
all the leaders and all types of the party. 
In Lord Lansdowne it has a truer example 
than Mr. Balfour of the old type of aris- 
tocratic politician, of the head of a noble 
house, of the great territorial magnate, 
whose position as a party leader is due 
more to birth than to brains, more to sense 
of duty than to ambition. Not that Lord 
Lansdowne lacks intellect, save as com- 
pared with Mr. Balfour. Seventy years 
of age, he has been for forty-nine of them 
in active politics. Member of the House 
of Lords, assistant secretary to various 
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Cabinet ministers, Governor General of 
Canada, and later of India, Secretary for 
War, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he has 
held more offices than any other public 
man. Never brilliantly successful, in the 
War Office a conspicuous failure (for he 
presided over the opening fiasco of the 
Boer War), he has come through it all with 
a reputation for sound sense. It was he, 
for example, who with King Edward was 
responsible for the beginning of England’s 
friendship with France in 1904: and that 
he has not been given a portfolio is pro- 
bably largely due to Mr. Asquith’s desire 
to leave him free to help Sir Edward 
Grey. At the opposite pole to Lord 
Lansdowne is Sir Edward Carson, a bril- 
liant example of the middle-class lawyer- 
politician with conservative instincts, 
hitherto commoner in the United States 
than in England. 


SIR EDWARD CARSON 


Sir Edward Carson’s inclusion in the 
Cabinet is also the most striking example 
of political hatchet-burying that its forma- 
tion has produced. As leader of the 
“Ulster is right, Ulster will fight” civil 
war protest against Home Rule, his im- 
peachment for high treason was quite 
gravely discussed by the Liberals. And now 
he is Attorney General! Between these 
extreme conservative types comes Lord 
Curzon, who, though of noble family, has 
made his own way and earned his own title. 
Rather bumptious and unpopular in his 
early days, Lord Curzon is in some ways 
a Conservative equivalent to Mr. Winston 
Churchill: but increasing years and his 
responsibilities as Viceroy of India, where 
incidentally he quarrelled with Lord Kitch- 
ener, have mellowed him, and he is well 
placed in the Cabinet. Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain will also strengthen the Cabinet. 
Lacking the brilliancy of his father, he has 
inherited from him a large following, and 
as Conservative Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he acquired a reputation for sanity 
and good judgment. Mr. Walter Long 
is a fine representative of the British landed 
gentry, whose chief claim to fame is per- 
haps that as Home Secretary in the last 
Conservative Government he stamped out 
hydrophobia in England. 
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And finally, there is Mr. Bonar Law, the 
official leader of the Conservatives, a 
middle-class politician of the new school. 
Scotch-Canadian by birth and up-bringing, 
a good enough man of business to retire 
with a fortune at forty, since then for 
fifteen years a self-made politician of ex- 
cellent brains, with a passion for argument 
and statistics, a sound man in a crisis 
but lacking distinction and so far without 
any clearly developed power of leadership, 
Mr. Bonar Law is far better placed as a 
subordinate in Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet than 
he would have been as Prime Minister. 
For it is a piece of British luck that the 
new Cabinet is as happy in its Prime Mini- 
ster as it is in its industrial organizer and 
Secretary of War. Mr. Asquith is an ideal 
head of a coalition Cabinet in a time of 
urgent national crisis. Of solid Yorkshire 
Puritan stock, educated in a middle-class 
school and then one of Oxford’s most 
noted scholars, an expert parliamentarian, 
a brilliant and popular campaigner, an 
equally brilliant lawyer, a Liberal by con- 
viction and yet anything but an ascetic 
recluse in society, he touches British life 
at many points. Besides being an excel- 
lent executive he is a first-class fighting 
man, sure of himself, slow and certain, 
very painstaking in reaching his conclu- 
sions, and mature in his sixty odd years 
and long political training. He is also 
one of the sincerest friends of the United 
States in public life. “ My sympathies,” he 
said during the Spanish War, “are and have 
been from the first entirely and heartily 
with the United States.’’ Since then he 
has, like Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Balfour, 
shown himself a consistent believer in the 
Anglo-American bond in general and in 
Anglo-American arbitration treaties in par- 
ticular. 

With Mr. Asquith’s other Liberal col- 
leagues there is no need to deal. The 
retention of Lord Kitchener, the appear- 
ance of Mr. Balfour at the Admiralty and 
Mr. Lloyd-George and his new post—and 
with Mr. Lloyd-George goes for obvious 
reasons Mr. Henderson, the Labor member 
of the Cabinet—sufficiently indicate the 
nature of the new Government. Its task 
is a tremendous one. It has been formed 
not only to meet specific difficulties in 
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the most difficult period of English history, 
but still more to mobilize British opinion 
and British energies against the incalcul- 
able problems and dangers which must be 
overcome before victory perches upon the 
And if it succeeds it 


flags of the Allies. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


MR. BALFOUR AND IMPERIAL DEFENSE 


THE WORK OF HIS ONCE DISCREDITED ADMINISTRATION IN PREPARATION FOR THIS 
CRISIS—-THE ONE MAN IN ENGLAND WHO MOST CLEARLY FORESAW GER- 








may reasonably be expected to do more 
than that, to start British social and politi- 
cal development at a new slant by helping 
the war to lay the foundations of a better un- 
erstanding between the old Conservative 
order and the new industrial democracy. 






MAN DESIGNS—-HIS PART IN THE CRISIS OF IQOQ——THE SIG- 


ROBABLY no appointment to 
the new British Cabinet has 
surprised Americans more than 
the selection of Mr. Arthur 
J. Balfour as the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

The civilian headship of England’s navy 
in the present crisis seems to be almost 
the most important Cabinet post in the 
Government. It demands, in addition to 
an intimate acquaintance with England’s 
defenses, great energy, industry, decision, 
and initiative. Now Mr. Balfour’s polit- 
ical career, so far as Americans have ob- 
served it, seems to have been lacking 
mainly in those very requirements. Though 
he has impressed foreigners as England’s 
most intellectual statesman, he has ap- 
parently had the faults, as well as the posi- 
tive qualities, of that character. The 
scholar, the thinker, the speculative phil- 
osopher—and these have been Mr. Bal- 
four’s surface attainments—is altogether 
too likely to be vacillating, to see so 
many sides of the problem that he cannot 
form a quick decision as to the best policy 
to pursue. Certainly Mr. Balfour’s prem- 
iership, from 1902 to 1905, accentuated 
these tendencies. For the seven years pre- 
ceding the day Mr. Balfour succeeded his 
uncle, Lord Salisbury, as Prime Minister, 
the Unionist Party had wielded a huge 
majority in Parliament and enjoyed an al- 
most unbroken parliamentary success. 


Few Englishmen had ever succeeded to a 
more alluring prospect than Mr. Balfour’s. 
But 


in a few months Mr. Balfour’s 
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majority was hopelessly split in two. Mr. 
Chamberlain, its most powerful member, 
boldly divided it on the subject of tariff 
reform. Mr. Balfour found himself facing 
this problem: should England maintain its 
historic attitude on free trade, or adopt the 
modifications, especially preferential tar- 
iffs for the Colonies, so strongly favored 
by an important element in the Conserva- 
tive Party? 

It is hardly necessary to rehearse this 
famous controversy at this time. The 
proceeding, however, certainly focused the 
searchlight upon Mr. Balfour’s character; 
and the impressive thing was his persistent 
refusal to meet the situation. This leader- 
ship struck most people as that of an un- 
successful compromiser. He fumbled con- 
tinuously with this issue; refused to take a 
stand, either for tariff reform or for free 
trade; attempted, by ambiguous state- 
ments, to cultivate both wings in his party. 
Through it all, the Prime Minister appar- 
ently had only one fixed purpose, and that 
was to maintain his disorganized party in 
power and hold on to his office. A political 
Fabius Maximus, one admirer called him; 
and indeed, his success in preserving his 
balance for two stormy years, in face of 
attacks, both from within and without, was 
a marvelous achievement in parliamentary 
acrobatics. When the Unionist Ministry 
finally collapsed, in the latter part of 1905, 
Mr. Balfour as a forceful political leader 
was widely discredited. 

However, the interpretation of history 
demands perspective, and the last eight 
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months have furnished new material for 
accurately judging Mr. Balfour’s work as 
Premier. With the present situation in 
mind, the three years in which he guided 
the destinies of the British Empire are now 
seen to form one of the most epoch-making 
in its history. Mr. Balfour himself con- 
tinually declared that economic reform 
was then not the most pressing problem 
facing Englishmen. He was justified in 
compromising on this issue, he maintained, 
if thereby he could concentrate his en- 
ergies upon his really important task. His 
enemies laughed when he declared that the 
salvation of the Empire depended upon the 
continued incumbency of the Ministry then 
in power; but present conditions make us 
see the question in a different light. While 
the newspapers, the hustings, and Parlia- 
ment were ringing loudly with preferential 
tariffs, colonial trade, “dumping,” and 
other “slogans” purely fiscal, the Balfour 
Ministry was accomplishing scarcely no- 
ticed things of tremendous importance. 
It was creating the defenses, diplomatic 
and military, which have enabled England 
to meet the present crisis. What are the 
weapons with which England is now fight- 
ing for its lifePp On the diplomatic side are 
the Anglo-French entente and the Japan- 
ese alliance. From the military stand- 
point, the most important are the new 
types of ships (the dreadnaught and the 
battle cruiser), and that great reform in the 
distribution of the fleet which has placed 
England’s concentrated navy in the North 
Sea. All these things are achievements of 
the Balfour administration. Without them, 
it is difficult to say in what position Eng- 
land would find herself at this present hour. 

In his short period of office, Mr. Balfour 
gave his main interest to preparing the Brit- 
ish Empire for defense. The South African 
War had revealed its weaknesses in many 
directions. In one critical week of that 
struggle England’s home forces had been 
so reduced that she had only 17,000 men 
to protect her coasts. At that same time, 
too, the navy had been so dispersed that an 
enemy might easily have assailed her. 
This struggle also had revealed the danger 
that England faced in Germany. Public 
opinion in the Kaiser’s domain was openly 
antagonistic to England. Germany showed 





this frequently in picturesque ways. Eng- 
lishmen have not yet forgotten the cuspi- 
dors then freely sold in Berlin, the 
distinguishing feature of which was the 
portrait of Joseph Chamberlain embossed 
in the bottom. 

Finally, in 1900, came Germany’s fa- 
mous naval law, openly declaring, in its 
preamble, its purpose to provide Germany 
with a fleet sufficiently powerful to meet 
England on equal terms. Perhaps Mr. 
Balfour, more clearly than most English- 
men, read these signs of the times. He 
saw what apparently few men outside of 
the navy saw: that England’s fleet was 
antiquated, ‘that it contained scores of 
ships that served no practical purpose ex- 
cept to weaken it, that its personnel was 
largely ignorant and inexperienced, and 
that its ships were so scattered in all parts 
of the world that the British Isles them- 
selves were exposed to attack. While 
Parliament was ringing with discussions on 
free trade, therefore, and a hostile press 
was ridiculing Mr. Balfour for his tenacity 
in holding his place, he did one thing that 
made little impression at the time, but 
which has exercised an enormous influence 
in the present crisis. He called Sir John 
Fisher from the command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet and made him first sea lord. 
This accomplished more than a change 
in personnel. It meant a revolution in the 
British navy, for Admiral Fisher modern- 
ized the whole British fleet. Until then 
this fleet had defended England and the 
Colonies by maintaining its greatest force 
in the Mediterranean and by placing other 
large squadrons in the Far East and in the 
North Atlantic. Meanwhile the British 
Channel and the North Sea were left prac- 
tically unprotected. 


GERMANY THE REAL ENEMY 


The fleet was disposed upon the old 
theory that France and Russia were the 
two countries from which England had 
chiefly to fear attack. That idea repre- 
sented the politics of bygone times. Mr. 
Balfour’s Government definitely changed 
the situation when it negotiated an ar- 
rangement with France that has since 
grown to be an alliance. Meanwhile, the 
real danger was with a nation with which 
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England had for several centuries main- 
tained relations of amity and peace; that 
was Germany. The great naval achieve- 
ment of Mr. Balfour, and his first sea lord, 
was in rearranging the naval defenses in 
accordance with this new situation. Eng- 
land’s greatest battle fleet was placed in 
the North Sea. A smaller fleet was placed 
in the Mediterranean. Another fleet of 
the same size as the latter was placed in the 
Atlantic with its base on Gibraltar. Asa 
result of these changes, England, at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, could assemble 
twenty battleships and twelve armored 
cruisers for the defense of her own shores. 
“Of all the reforms which have taken place 
since the days of Nelson,” said Premier 
Balfour, “this perhaps has been the biggest 
that has yet been made.” Only last Aug- 
ust, when Germany, suddenly precipitating 
war, found England’s huge battle squad- 
ron at her front door, shutting off Ger- 
many’s communication with the rest of 
the world, and driving every German 
merchant vessel from the sea, did English- 
men really understand the meaning of the 
change. This same administration made 
many other innovations, such as scrapping 
useless vessels, providing a reserve fleet 
with crews, and, above all, introducing the 
dreadnaught as the effective fighting ship. 


THE COMMITTEE ON IMPERIAL DEFENSE 


In order to introduce these and other 
reforms, Mr. Balfour organized a Com- 
mittee on Imperial Defense. There had 
been, indeed, such a committee for ten 
years, but Mr. Balfour so reorganized it 
and enlarged its scope that it became some- 
thing really worthy of the name. It con- 
sisted of the Prime Minister, the civilian 
and professional heads of the navy and the 
army, and other officials whose business 
had close relation with defending the Em- 
pire. Its aim, as Mr. Balfour officially 
expressed it, was “to deal with questions 
of national defense and to foresee the Im- 
perial requirements.” It was to consider 
the needs of the Empire as a whole, to 
codrdinate the work of army and navy, and 
to formulate plans to meet all contingen- 
cies. The reénrolment and reorganization 
of the navy, already described, was its first 
great achievement. But it undertook 
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other matters, too. In a speech in Par- 
liament in 1904, Mr. Balfour entertainingly 
described its work, discussing one subject 
that has the greatest interest now. One 
of the problems to which the committee 
first addressed itself, he said, was that 
which shadowed the existence of every 
Englishman: the question of invasion. 
Could an energetic enemy land troops on 
English soil and advance toward London? 
No one had invaded England successfully 
since 1066, the year of the Battle of Hast- 
ings; could any one under modern condi- 
tions such as steam navigation, wireless 
telegraphy, submarines, and destroyers, 
accomplish this feat now? Great soldiers, 
said Mr. Balfour, had always declared that 
the thing could be done; great sailors had 
always denied the possibility. Both Na- 
poleon and Wellington had regarded an 
English invasion as a practicable military 
undertaking: Nelson had always scouted 
the idea as absurd. 


“INVASION OF ENGLAND IMPRACTICABLE” 


Mr. Balfour now gave the public the re- 
sults of a minute study of this problem. 
According to Lord Roberts, the smallest 
army with which an enemy could attempt 
such a landing would be 70,000 men. If 
France or Germany could get that number 
on English soil, the consequences for Eng- 
land might be disastrous. An army of 
such a size, with horses, artillery, ammun- 
ition, and commissariat, was no small 
thing to handle. First, said Mr. Balfour, 
how many transports would it take to 
bring them over? At the lowest, his asso- 
ciates figured, it would demand 210,000° 
tons. At the rate of 1,500 men to a ship, 
this would require forty or fifty vessels. 
Taking France as the possible enemy, the 
committee claimed that the Republic could 
not possibly summon that number of ves- 
sels for the purpose. At that moment there 
was no such tonnage available anywhere 
within hailing distance of French ports. 
Assume, however, that an unfriendly na- 
tion could assemble such a mercantile fleet 
and that it was safely loaded and steaming 
toward some landing place in England. 
Wireless telegraphy enormously improved 
the situation; a moment’s flash would send 
the news to the English fleet, wherever it 
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might be stationed, and in a few hours 
large squadrons of battleships, cruisers, 
torpedo boats, and submarines would reach 
the spot. For, according to the Defense 
Committee, a huge fleet of transports, car- 
rying a fully equipped army of 70,000 
men, assuming that it had reached a point 
of embarkation, would need at least forty- 
eight hours to land. This, on the assump- 
tion that it met no opposition. For forty- 
eight hours, therefore, these transports 
and their convoys would be at the mercy 
of torpedo boats and submarines of the 
English fleet, the latter as strong as any 
other two fleets then in existence. Mr. 
Balfour, therefore, announced the conclu- 
sion to which his committee had arrived: 
“The serious invasion of these islands is 
not an eventuality that we need seriously 
consider.” Up to the present moment 
nothing has happened in this war that 
negatives this opinion. 


THE NAVAL CRISIS OF 1909 


The Liberal Party, which assumed office 
in the last days of 1905, was traditionally 
the party of retrenchment and pacifism. 
The question of navy expenditure figured 
in the general election of 1906, and the 
Liberal attitude was one of economy in that 
direction. Mr. Lloyd-George especially, its 
most conspicuous spokesman, took- this 
stand. The party had an elaborate plat- 
form of social reform; it needed money for 
old age pensions and other popular pur- 
poses, and, to obtain it, necessarily had to 
curtail its military expenditures. Under 
ordinary circumstances such retrenchment 
would have promoted the public welfare; 
but the circumstances then were quite 
extraordinary. For Germany, now clearly 
launched upon her policy of aggression, 
showed no signs of following the pacific 
English example. All advances made by 
England for the mutual agreement on the 
limitation of armament the Kaiser re- 
jected. Germany, the English Ministers 
were informed, had a definitely arranged 
programme, fixed by law. Nothing would 
prevent the Empire from carrying it out. 
The Kaiser would not increase it or decrease 
it, irrespective of anything England might 
do. If England stopped building war- 
ships altogether, Germany would still keep 
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on. If England built a hundred a year, 
Germany would build no more than her 
programme called for. The introduction 
of the dreadnaught as the fighting ship of 
the first line made this situation somewhat 
serious for England. From that date the 
fighting ability of all nations was measured 
by dreadnaughts, and by dreadnaughts 
alone. Asa result, in a year or two, Ger- 
many had within two or three as many cap- 
ital ships as England. Mr. Balfour’s chief 
work, in opposition, was to call the atten- 
tion of the nation to these facts. In 
France, M. Delcassé, after his retirement in 
1905, spent most of his time demanding 
that France arm itself against Germany. 
Balfour now assumed a similar rdle. In and 
out of Parliament, he directed national 
attention to the fact that the Liberal 
Government was neglecting the navy; that 
the imperial defenses were daily getting 
weaker in comparison with the progress of 
Germany in armament. 

The crisis came in 1909. According to 
the forecast made in 1908, England, by the 
end of 1911, would have twelve ships of 
the new dreadnaught type against Ger- 
many’s nine. Her superiority, therefore, 
seemed assured. But in the year 1909, 
Germany, according to the information 
afloat, was accelerating her programme; 
she was quietly assembling materials, man- 
ufacturing guns and mountings, for four 
extra ships. She had enormously ex- 
tended her ship-building facilities, so that 
she could now build as fast and as many as 
England. The naval experts, basing their 
calculations on these facts, reached a new 
and alarming conclusion—that, by 1911, 
England could have only twelve capital 
ships to Germany’s thirteen. ‘The signifi- 
cance of this fact was enormous; it meant 
that Germany would be more powerful on 
the water than England. 


ENGLAND'S SEA SUPREMACY THREATENED 


These facts in mind, Mr. Balfour arose 
in Parliament and, in one of the most im- 
pressive speeches of his career, declared 
that that particular session faced one of 
the greatest crises in English history. He 
had never risen, he said, to speak upon a 
subject fraught with greater consequence 
to his country. For the first time in many 
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generations, England found itself practi- 
cally overpowered at sea. England, far 
from maintaining a two-power standard, 
had sunk to a position where she was not 
maintaining a one-power standard. In 
1908, the English Government, to show 
its good faith in the recently adjourned 
Hague Conference, had cut down its naval 
programme from four ships to two. Ger- 
many had taken advantage of this to in- 
crease hers. Inthe year 1911, said Mr. Bal- 
four, England would find herself in a posi- 
tion of deadly peril. “For the first time 
in modern history,” he said, “there is bor- 
dering upon the North Sea, upon our own 
waters, the waters that bathe our own 
shores, a great power that has got the 
capacity, and seems as if it has the will, 
to compete in point of numbers of these 
great battleships.”’ Following this speech, 
which startled the English people as they 
had never been startled in a century, Mr. 
Balfour moved a vote of censure upon the 
Asquith Ministry. One passage from his 
speech, especially at this juncture of in- 
ternational affairs, illustrates the particular 
keenness of his insight into Germany and 
German standards: 


THE COLLAPSE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


“There is only one other observation with 
which | will trouble the House. Much has 
been done in the last twenty years by which 
those countries that do not mean to quarrel 
and do not wish to quarrel may have their 
inevitable differences, that must arise from 
time to time, amicably and honorably set- 
tled without the amour propre of either 
side being in the least affected. These 
are all adequate for this purpose, but not 
adequate to keep the peace of the world 
if there is ambition on the part of any 
State whatever, not aroused by these small 
differences, but dominated by larger ambi- 
tions and more widely extended views. 
The only security in that case is the secur- 
ity of the law of Europe—the security of 
those treaties by which the less powerful 
States may feel that, though they are less 
powerful, they nevertheless are members 
of a civilized community of nations, to 
whom they can appeal with security, to the 
law of Europe, which is above them all. 
Will any man say that that public law has 
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been strengthened in the last few years, 
the last few months, or even the last few 
days? | regret to say that, so far as | can 
observe, the tendency of public affairs, 
that which ultimately is the great basis of 
peace and security among civilized coun- 
tries, the great organization of the public 
law of Europe, shows signs not of strength- 
ening and growing, but of weakening and of 
fading away. In these circumstances more 
than all others, it behooves the country 
which has been at all times desirous of 
peace; whose first interests are of peace; 
whose great desire is to see some peaceful 
quality among the great nations of Europe 
—I say it behooves it at this time, above 
all other times, to see that its navy, which 
is an organ of peace, shall be beyond all 
precedent and all doubt the greatest in the 
world.” 


MR. BALFOUR ON GERMAN DESIGNS 


Naturally this vote of censure did not 
prevail; but the scare of 1909 produced the 
desired effect—the strengthening of the 
fleet. Two years of great activity followed, 
so that when the war started the English 
navy was immensely superior to the Ger- 
man. Mr. Balfour, retiring from the leader- 
ship of the Unionist Party in 1911, contin- 
ued to devote a large part of his leisure to 
studying foreign affairs. The war prepar- 
ations of Germany apparently occupied 
his mind more than any other subject. 
More intelligently and eloquently than 
any other Englishman, he endeavored to 
warn his countrymen. 

An article which he wrote for a German 
magazine, Nord und Sud, in 1912 showed 
how clearly his brilliant mind had penetra- 
ted German views. Parts of it are still 
worth quoting: 

“If, therefore, recent years have pro- 
duced a change in the way in which ordin- 
ary Englishmen judge of German policy, it 
is due to no national prejudice, to no under- 
estimate of German worth, to no want of 
gratitude for German services in the cause 
of universal culture. To what, then, is it 
due? | reply that, so far as I can judge, it 
is due to the interpretation which they have 
thought themselves obliged to place upon 
a series of facts, or supposed facts, each of 
which taken by itself might be of small 
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moment, but which taken together can 
neither be lightly treated nor ignored. 

“The first of these facts is the German 
Navy Bill and its results. No Englishman 
denies the right of every country to settle 
the character and magnitude of its own 
armaments; and there has been, | believe, 
no eagerness to detect in the German naval 
policy any intention hostile to this coun- 
try. But on such a point British opinion 
is sensitive, and must be sensitive, for rea- 
sons which are commonplace here, but are, 
| think, but imperfectly understood by 
many Germans who, in general, are friendly 
to this country. Let me briefly indicate 
their character. 


THE FEAR OF GERMAN AGGRESSION 


“Tf Englishmen were sure that a German 
fleet was only going to be used for defensive 
purposes—i. e., against aggression—they 
would not care how large it was; for a war 
of aggression against Germany is to them 
unthinkable. There are, | am told, many 
Germans who would strongly dissent from 
this statement. Yet it is no paradox. 


Putting on one side all considerations 


based on public morality, it must be re- 
membered, in the first place, that we are 
a commercial nation; and war, whatever its 
issue, is ruinous to commerce and to the 
credit on which commerce depends. It 
must be remembered, in the second place, 
that we are a political nation; and an unpro- 
voked war would shatter in a day the most 
powerful Government and the most united 
party. It must be remembered, in the 
third place, that we are an insular nation, 
wholly dependent on sea-borne supplies, 
possessing no considerable army either for 
home defense or foreign service, and com- 
pelled, therefore, to play for very unequal 
stakes should Germany be our opponent in 
the hazardous game of war. 

“It is this last consideration which | 
should earnestly ask enlightened Germans 
to weigh well if they would understand the 
British point of view. It can be made 
clear in a very few sentences. There are 
two ways in which a hostile country can be 
crushed. It can be conquered or it can be 
starved. If Germany were masters in our 
home waters she could apply both methods 
to Britain. Were Britain ten times master 
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in the North Sea she could apply neither 
method to Germany. Without a superior 
fleet Britain would no longer count as 
a Power. Without any fleet at all Ger- 
many would remain the greatest Power 
in Europe. 

“Tt is therefore the mere instinct of self- 
preservation which obliges Englishmen not 
merely to take account of the growth in 
foreign navies, but anxiously to weigh the 
motives of those who build them. If they 
are built solely for purposes of defense, 
Britain would not, indeed, be thereby re- 
lieved of the duty of maintaining the stand- 
ard of relative strength required for na- 
tional safety; but she would have no ground 
for disquiet, still less for ill-will. But does 
Germany make it easy for Britain to take 
this view? The external facts of the situ- 
ation appear to be as follows: The greatest 
military Power and the second greatest 
naval Power in the world is adding both to 
her army and to her navy. She is in- 
creasing the strategic railways which lead 
to the frontier States—not merely to 
frontier States which themselves possess 
powerful armies, but to small States which 
can have no desire but to remain neutral 
if their formidable neighbours should 
unhappily become belligerents. She is in 
like manner modifying her naval arrange- 
ments so as to make her naval strength 
instantly effective. 


GERMANY’S TREMENDOUS WEAPON 


“It is conceivable that all this [prepara- 
tion] may be only in order to render her- 
self impregnable against attack. Such an 
object would certainly be commendable; 
though the efforts undergone to secure it 
might (to outside observers) seem in excess 
of any possible danger. If all nations 
could be made impregnable to the same 
extent, peace would doubtless be costly, 
but at least it would be secure. Unfor- 
tunately no mere analysis of the German 
preparations for war will show for what 
purposes they are designed. A tremend- 
ous weapon has been forged; every year 
adds something to its efficiency and power; 
it is as formidable for purposes of aggres- 
sion as for purposes of defense. But to 
what end it was originally designed, and in 
what cause it will ultimately be used, can 
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only be determined, if determined at all, 
by extraneous considerations. 

“| here approach the most difficult and 
delicate part of my task. Let me preface 
it by saying that ordinary Englishmen do 
not believe, and certainly | do not believe, 
either that the great body of the German 
people wish to make an attack on their 
neighbours or that the German Govern- 
ment intend it. A war in which the armed 
manhood of half Europe would take part 
can be no object of deliberate desire either 
for nations or for statesmen. The danger 
lies elsewhere. It lies in the co-existence 
of that marvellous instrument of warfare, 
the German army and navy, with the 
assiduous, | had almost said the organized, 
advocacy of a policy which it seems impos- 
sible to reconcile with the peace of the 
world or the rights of nations. For those 
who accept this policy German develop- 
ment means German territorial expansion. 
All countries which hinder, though it be 
only in self-defense, the realization of this 
ideal are regarded as hostile; and war, or 
the threat of war, is deemed the natural 
and fitting method by which the ideal it- 
self is to be accomplished. 


THE MENACE OF GERMAN EXPANSION 


“Now it is no part of my intention to 
criticize such theories. My business is to 
explain the views which are held in Britain, 
not to condemn those which are preached 
in Germany. Let German students, if 
they will, redraw the map of Europe in 
harmony with what they conceive to be 
the present distribution of the German 
race; let them regard the German Empire 
of the 20th century as the heir-at-law of all 
territories included in the Holy Roman 
Empire of the 12th; let them assume that 
Germany should be endowed at the cost 
of other nations with overseas dominions 


' proportionate to her greatness in Europe. 


But do not let them ask Englishmen to 
approve. We have had too bitter an ex- 
perience of the ills which flow from the 
endeavor of any single State to dominate 
Europe, we are too surely convinced of the 
perils which such a policy, were it success- 
ful, would bring upon ourselves as well as 
upon others, to treat them as negligible. 
Negligible, surely, they are not. In periods 
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of international calm they always make 
for increasing armaments; in periods of 
international friction, they aggravate the 
difficulties of diplomacy. This is bad, but 
it is not the worst. Their effects, as it 
seems to us, go deeper. To them is due 
the conviction, widely held | am afraid by 
many Germans, that Britain stands in their 
country’s light, that Englishmen desire to 
thwart her natural development, are jeal- 
ous of her most legitimate growth. Of 
these crimes we are quite unconscious; but 
surely it is no slight evil that they should 
be so readily believed. If ever by some 
unhappy fate it became an accepted article 
of faith in either nation that Germany 
and Britain were predestined enemies, 
that the ambitions of the one and the 
security of the other were irreconcilably 
opposed, the predictions of those pro- 
phets (and they abound in the Chanceries 
of Europe) who regard a conflict be- 
tween them as inevitable would be al- 
ready half fulfilled. 


ENGLAND'S POSITION 


“But for myself I am no believer in such 
predestination. Germany has taught Eu- 
rope much; she can teach it yet more. She 
can teach it that organized military power 
may be used in the interests of peace as 
effectually as in those of war; that the ap- 
petite for domination belongs to an out- 
worn phase of patriotism; that the further- 
ance of civilization for which she has so 
greatly laboured must be the joint work of 
many peoples, and that the task for none of 
them is lightened by the tremendous bur- 
den of modern armaments, or the perpetual 
pre-occupation of national self-defense. If 
on these lines she is prepared to lead, she 
will find a world already prepared to follow 
—prepared in no small measure by what 
she has herself accomplished in the highest 
realms of science and speculation. But if 
there be signs that her desires point to 
other objects, and that her policy will be 
determined by national ambitions of a 
different type, can it be a matter of sur- 
prise that other countries watch the steady 
growth of her powers of aggression with 
undisguised alarm, and anxiously consider 
schemes for meeting what they are driven 
to regard as a common danger?” 





MR. HERBERT C. HOOVER, UNOFFI- 
CIAL DIPLOMAT 


THE CAREER OF THE YOUNG AMERICAN MINING ENGINEER WHO, AS CHAIRMAN 
OF THE AMERICAN COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM, HAS BEEN 
FOR SEVERAL MONTHS PRACTICALLY ONE OF THE GREAT IN- 
DEPENDENT NEUTRAL ‘‘POWERS” OF THE WORLD 


R. HERBERT HOOVER, the 
young American mining en- 
gineer in charge of the work 
of Belgian relief in London, 
is one of a new kind of en- 

gineers who, of late, have been making 
mining one of the most practical of manu- 
facturing industries. These men have 
substituted trained geologists for the 


picturesque prospectors of the past and 
have developed chemical and mechanical 
processes by which ores—the raw material 
of their business—are manufactured into 
commercial products, whether gold bullion 
or pig iron, as steadily and unromantically 
as pigs are manufactured into hams and 


lard at Chicago. They are primarily 
business men, who add to the usual equip- 
ment of a business man a technical educa- 
tion in a highly specialized field. They are 
used to handling large investments and 
large bodies of workers. 

With these facts in mind it is easier to 
understand why Mr. Hoover, who was 
unknown to the public though very well 
known to his profession, was chosen for the 
big and complex task of getting American 
food in ship-load lots into all parts of 
Belgium when that country was the battle 
ground of Europe, occupied by one alien 
army and fought for by two other alien 
armies. For the task was essentially an 
administrative job, that of handling a large 
investment in foodstuffs through a large 
staff of employees and transporting these 
foodstuffs through familiar, though de- 
ranged, channels of communication. 

Mr. Hoover graduated from Leland 
Stanford Jr. University in 1895. In the 
next ten years he had reorganized and 
put on a paying basis, groups of mines in 
Australia, China, and South Africa, be- 
sides organizing the newly created De- 


partment of Mines in North China for 
the Chinese Government. 

Since this, Mr. Hoover has been called 
upon to take over one group of mines after 
another, all wreckages of bad management 
or bad finance: the great copper- and 
iron-mining estates in the Ural Mountains, 
the enormous lead-mines in Northern 
Burma, some of the lead- and zinc-mines 
at Broken Hill, N.S. W., and, last of all, just 
before the war, three large mining concerns, 
the only tangible assets of the failure of 
a London banking-house—and this at the 
request of the other London banks. 

These represent consecutively the steps 
in Mr. Hoover’s professional career. 

When the war broke out, he was occupy- 
ing positions as chairman, president, or 
director of, and giving administrative force 
to, a group of mines which produce metal 
of a total value as great as the whole annual 
metal product of the rich mining state of 
California. This is not the work of a con- 
sulting engineer or financier; it is the work 
of an administrator. It is the work of 
actual production of world necessities 
through the combination of technical skill 
and commercial efficiency. 

The group of mines directed by Mr. 
Hoover employed an army of more than 
125,000 men, and in practically every case 
they had been, prior to his taking control, 
either operated on a small and insignificant 
scale or had been in financial difficulties 
that menaced them with practical extinc- 
tion. The successful generalship of an 
army of 125,000 workmen, engaged not 
only in mining but in collateral enterprises 
which surround the primary industry— 
in the construction of harbor works, the 
building of railroads and metallurgical 
establishments, the manufacture and sale 
of by-products, and the control of essential 
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supplies to those industries — proves 
experience and administrative knowledge 
sufficient for almost any executive task. 
It is an interesting commentary that with 
the handling of these many great bodies 
of men in such different parts of the world 
Mr. Hoover has never had a strike on any 
property which he was directing. 

The control of large enterprises of this 
type in many countries also requires a 
knowledge of politics and economics, and 
constant dealing with high officials, at 
one time or another, over practically the 
entire world; and, therefore, this type 
of generalship implies a knowledge of 
diplomacy wider than that of most of the 
official representatives sent from the United 
States to Europe. 

Mr. Hoover is a trustee of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. One of his avocations 
has been to translate Agricola’s “De 
Re Metallica” into English from the 
original Latin edition of 1530. This work 
involved years of careful investigation in 
hundreds of volumes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and in earlier manuscripts. Scholar, 
engineer, diplomat, and administrator— 
this is the man that the United States 
Government first called into its active semi- 
official neutrality service, service which the 
Rockefeller Foundation and many other 
people and agencies have since joined. It 
is doubly deplorable that Germany, which 
has so greatly profited in Belgium by this 
constructive neutrality, should seem so 
obstinately bent now upon destroying the 
good will that made it effective. 

Through Mr. Hoover, the United States 
has done a great service to mankind. 
What this service has been is put in an 
interesting way by Mr. Harry E. V. Brit- 
tain, one of the English founders of the 
Pilgrim Society, who recently visited this 
country: 











It has fallen to my lot to see a great deal 
of the working of the American Commission for 
Relief, and the remarkable efficiency of what 
has been done has filled me with admiration. 
Consider. for a moment what this commis- 
sion has done. A handful of Americans, with 
no previous experience at this kind of work, is 
feeding 10,000,000 people—7,000,000 Belgians 
and 3,000,000 French. In other words, with 
no hope of reward save the inarticulate thanks 
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of a nation half-throttled and daily in danger 
of starvation, your countrymen in England and 
Belgium, backed, of course, by yourselves, have 
tackled a job bigger than that which confronts 
the commissariat of any army in Europe. And 
it is the privilege of every Britisher to tell you 
you have stepped in where war prevented us 
from going. 

If for no other reason, for this alone the 
neutrality of the United States should be wel- 
comed by every one of my fellow-countrymen. 
Through your neutrality you have been able 
to accomplish the greatest feat of the war. Mr. 
Hoover’s commission has become the one Power 
—the really one neutral Power—respected by all 
nations. It was organized by Americans, it is 
run by Americans, and if any one ever says 
that the neutrality of the United States in the 
greatest of all wars was merely passive circum- 
spection, history will haul him up as a liar and 
fling in his face an achievement that General 
Grant or General Lee would have admitted to 
be more to their credit than any of the many 
victories they gained by strategic genius. 

Do not think because we say little that we 
are not grateful. We know at home in Eng- 
land that to the American Commission for 
Relief in Belgium we owe the safety and the 
lives of the bulk of the Belgian nation. Our 
Government takes the personal word of honor 
of your fellow-countryman, Mr. Hoover, as an 
international assurance in a way which has no 
precedent and no parallel in the history of peace 
or war. On the pledge of one American, we 
have allowed to go into Belgium millions of 
dollars’ worth of food which would be of priceless 
military and other value to the Germans who 
occupy the country. Mr. Hoover, in the name 
of the commission, tells us this will go only to 
the Belgians. We take his word and have no 
reason to regret it. 

But our military and naval authorities 
would never be justified in taking the word, 
under the circumstances of a life and death 
struggle, of one American, or even of the Ameri- 
can nation, unless they were convinced that 
with it went the power and ability to 
‘‘make good.”” We have found that you are as 
good as your word. Your flag has safeguarded 
more relief than the philanthropy of the whole 
world ever dreamed it would be asked to supply. 
Under the Stars and Stripes a distressed civilian 
army, greater than the combined militant 
armies of France and Germany, is being kept 
alive. Impelled by humanity and guided by 
an efficiency that is the envy of every Euro- 
pean Government, you have pierced the lines 
of all armies, broken all blockades, and gained 
the first really decisive victory of the war. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HAS PAUSED TO TAKE STOCK OF ITSELF AND 
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HE Twentieth Century, still 

young, has paused at San 

Francisco to take stock of 

itself. The Exposition is an in- 

ventory of its progress. Un- 

der the rules, every exhibit that was entered 
there in hope of an award for merit must be 


an exhibit of a product or a process of the 
last ten years. “What have you done 
since the World’s Fair at St. Louis?”’ That 
is the challenge every exhibitor must meet. 

And the answer is confident, inspiring: 
“Wireless,” “radium,” “automobile,” 
“aeroplane,” “Diesel engine,” “high ten- 





THE SOUTH GARDENS, AT THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS 




















THE TOWER OF JEWELS BY DAY 


The central point of the architectural scheme of the Exposition, a tapering shaft 435 feet high adorned 
with 105,000 glass pendants that catch and reflect tiny beams of light 











THE TOWER OF JEWELS BY NIGHT 


Made almost pure white by the rays of light thrown on it by sixty concealed searchlights. Its 
brilliant illumination, being wholly indirect, puts no strain upon the spectators’ eyes 
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THE DIRECT LIGHTING OF FORMER EXPOSITIONS 


Where the incandescent lamps merely outlined the buildings and by their glare pained the eyes and 
made it almost impossible to see architectural details 











THE INDIRECT LIGHTING AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Where no source of light is seen, where the buildings are made as visible as they are by day, and where 
the illumination, whether soft or splendid, leaves the eyes unwearied 
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sion current, transconti- 
nental telephony,” “sanita- 
tion,” “the Panama Canal,” 
“the conquest of the soil,” 
“university extension,” “se- 
lective breeding ’’—these, and 
a thousand other cries, well 
up from the palaces to the 
glistening Tower of Jewels, 
the voice of mankind pro- 
claiming its pride of power. 

If you are fortunate, or 
wise, you will catch the key- 
note of this symphony by 
seeing the Exposition first at 
sunset. Sit on a bench in 
the South Gardens, with the 
Fountain of Energy on your 
left, facing north to the four 
palaces of Education, Liberal 
Arts, Manufactures, and 
Varied Industries, and watch 
the building up of the night 
illumination. As the softly 
splendid pastel colors of the 
buildings fail in the gathering 
dusk, the street lamps up and 
down the Avenue of Palms 
come on. But they are not 
such street lamps as you ever 
saw. They are not glaring 
points of light that make the 


THE PALACES OF FOOD PRODUCTS (LEFT) AND AGRICULTURE 


Looking out of the Court of the Four Seasons toward the Marina, where a battery of forty-eight search- 
lights throws a replica of the Aurora Borealis upon the sky 


darkness beyond their little orbits blacker 


than. before. They are shaded from your 
eyes, and throw their concentrated incan- 
descence all upon the buildings’ walls, 
whence it is reflected in a pervasive radi- 
ance that is as restful as it is illuminating. 
There are no deep shadows, no dazzling 
lights— you simply can see plainly every- 
where without perceiving exactly why. 
Now look up at the Tower of Jewels. 


From unseen sources behind and beneath 
the columns and statues that adorn its 
soaring flanks rises a glow of ruby light 
which makes every detail of architecture 
stand out and reveal its shape and struc- 
ture. And then, one by one, sixty search- 
lights from all directions are turned upon 
the tower, so gradually that you can 
scarcely detect the accretions of brightness 
until at last it is a glowing pile of utter 
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THE PALACE OF HORTICULTURE 


Searchlights within the building throw their rays upon colored projectors which are so arranged that they 
can reproduce any constellation on the glass dome overhead 


white, and yet your eyes feel no discom- 
fort in gazing on it for an hour on end, so 
soft is the radiance of reflected light. Again 
there are no black shadows, for the ruby 
glow, though now almost invisible in the 


stronger brightness, makes even the 
shadows luminous. 

Meanwhile, the statuary that surmounts 
an arch yonder or a column there has been 


picked up by two or three of the 373 hidden 


searchlights and disclosed in an aura of 
white mist. Walk as you will through 
courts or corridors or beside lagoons, you 
will not once see a direct source of light- 

and yet you will see your way and the build- 
ings with delight and ease. If you wish 
to realize more fully what a revolution has 
here been wrought in illumination, you 
have only to walk over to the Joy Zone 
and see lights as they were used at former 








TWO STRIKING NIGHT EFFECTS 


In lighting the Tower of Jewels and the Italian towers, ruby lights are concealed behind the pillars 
and statuary so that they stand out in their natural form just as they do in the daytime, despite the 
strong white lights that play upon them 











THE ORGAN TOWER 


In the Court of Abundance. Eight of the main exhibit palaces are grouped about three central 
courts, and the four walls of each court, instead of the four walls of each building, are treated as an 
architectural unit 





A GLIMPSE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
Looking north from the Court of Abundance past the fagade of the Palace of Transportation 











THE COURT OF PALMS 
Looking south past the facade and Italian tower of the Palace of Education 

















THE LAGOON OF THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS 


Much of the land on which the Exposition is built was reclaimed from the water lots of San Francisco Bay, 
this lagoon being one of the bits of water that were purposely left for scenic effect 
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THE DOME OF THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS 


All the palaces are colored in soft tones of yellow, red, and green, in restful contrast with the glaring 
white of most earlier expositions 


























THE COLUMN OF ACHIEVEMENT (LEFT) 


Upper picture: The Avenue of Progress, with the Palace of Mines on the right and the Palace of 
Machinery on the left. Lower picture: The Fountain of the Setting Sun, in the Court of the Universe 


























expositions—strings of incandescent lamps 
festooned across the highways and out- 
lining the corners of buildings, garish, 
harsh, and blinding. A popular expression 
of the contrast is a remark you will often 
hear from visitors: ‘The most profitable 
concession at St. Louis was for the sale of 
smoked glassés; you can’t find a pair on 
the grounds at San Francisco.” 

Illumination here has been made an art. 
Look up at any of the arches that roof the 
approaches to the various courts, and you 
will find their contour preserved by in- 
direct white lights from one side making 
shadows that are softened by indirect ruby 
lights from the other. Study the semi- 
circular fountains at the four corners of the 
Court of the Four Seasons and you will 
notice only that they are warmly lit; but 
inquire and you will learn that the semi- 
circle has been divided into four segments, 
on one of which ten concealed blood orange 
lights are playing, on the next ten orange 
lights, on the next twenty yellow lights, and 
on the last ten white lights, so that here 
again the sense of roundness has been 
preserved by gradations of color. 

Festival Hall, the big auditorium, is 
illuminated from beneath the floor. There 
twelve 18-inch projectors are concealed 
that throw their concentrated beams upon 
a diffusor at the ceiling which, in turn, 
spreads their rays softly into every corner 
of the hall. 

On the Marina—the pleasure path that 
skirts the water’s edge along the bayshore 
side of the Exposition grounds—lighting 
has been. used to obtain the spectacular 
effects of fireworks, only they are far more 
beautiful than fireworks could ever be. A 
“scintillator” has been built here, two 
rows of searchlights, forty-eight in all, 
each 36 inches across the face of the re- 
flector, each capable of projecting 5 mil- 
lion candle-power of light, all together 
capable of projecting 2 billion 600 million 
candle-power. By means of instantly ad- 
justable gelatine screens, each may be 
made to throw any color of the spectrum. 
Thus, at night, set in the form of a fan, 
their rays throw upon the sky a perfect 
replica of the Aurora Borealis; or, all in 
white and weaving back and forth, their 
giant arms dance the ghost dance upon 
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the clouds; or, when four dozen smoke 
bombs have been exploded high overhead, 
they play the rainbow colors upon the 
fuming streamers as they descend until 
they look like the night view of an erupting 
volcano, terrifying but beautiful. 

Back of this twentieth century lighting 
is twentieth century power. The gener- 
ators which develop it are 140 miles away, 
in the shadows of black pine trees high 
up on the slope of the Sierra Nevada. The 
electricity which they gather is carried 
over ranges of mountains and foothills, 
across a desert plain, above rivers and 
swamps, under San Francisco Bay. Ten 
years ago the greatest intensity at which 
electric current was transmitted was 80,000 
volts. To-day current is sent from Big 
Creek, in Fresno County, 243 miles to Los 
Angeles, at an intensity of 150,000 volts. 

And here the exhibits in the Exposition 
palaces perform their function: they show 
how the thing is done—not only in elec- 
tricity but in the mechanical arts, in edu- 
cation, in manufactures, in science, in 
every field of man’s achievement. Thus, 
in the Palace of Machinery, you may see 
the generators that produce the electricity, 
the Pelton water wheels (one of them when 
installed will swallow two rivers whole, 
extract their energy, and send them on 
below), the water wheels that turn the 
generators, the pipes that carry the water 
to the wheels, models of the dams that 
make the reservoirs that feed water to the 
pipes, maps and models of the Govern- 
ment’s work that saves the forests that 
conserve the snow that melts and fills the 
reservoirs that feed the pipes that carry 
the water to the wheels that turn the 
generators that gather the power that 
flows over the wires to light the Exposition 
at San Francisco. 

These mighty uses of power, however, 
are to the uses of it for wireless and for long 
distance telephony as the draft horse is to 
the thoroughbred. On the night of the 
2oth of February, the hundreds of massive 
machines in the Exposition buildings lay 
inert and dark, until President Wilson, in 
Washington, touched a key which closed a 
circuit at the wireless station at Arlington, 
Va., and an ethereal impulse spanned the 
continent in an instant to a hair-hung lever 
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in San Francisco, which it released, and the 
obedient machines sprang into action and 
the lights flashed into a burst of color and 
the Exposition was opened to the world. 
That is power in its subtle modern use, re- 
fined and perfected. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONY 


This refinement of practice in the me- 
chanical arts is perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of the exhibits at this Expo- 
sition as compared with the exhibits at 
earlier expositions. It is nowhere more 
graphically illustrated than in the telephone 
exhibit in the Palace of Liberal Arts. Here 
you enter a little theatre and sit for half an 
hour. For the first ten minutes of that 
period you hear a lecture on the develop- 
ment of the telephone. For the next fifteen 
minutes you watch motion pictures of the 
building of the transcontinental telephone 
line. Then you take a pair of receivers 
from the back of the seat in front of you 
and put them to your ears, the lecturer 
presses a button, and New York is switched 
on the wire. A boy in the New York office 
of the telephone company reads the head- 
lines from the afternoon papers, describes 
the weather conditions at the moment, and 
then switches on a phonograph and -you 
hear “canned music” by telephone over a 
wire 3,400 miles long. It is a thrilling sen- 
sation, especially to any one who has just 
traveled from the Atlantic Coast, to be 
carried back in an instant to a place from 
which he has traveled five days and nights 
by train to San Francisco. 

And yet this extension of telephonic 
radius, from two miles in 1875 to 2,000 
miles in 1911 to 3,400 miles in 1915, is only 
a refinement of the original process of tele- 
phoning. The same principle operates it 
to-day that operated the telephone forty 
years ago—even the same first crude in- 
strument was used for the first transcon- 
tinental conversation that was used in the 
first of all telephone conversations. What 
has made speech across the country possible 
is hundreds upon hundreds of improvements 
—in instruments, wiring, power supply, and 
what-not, no one of the improvements a 
“revolution” but every one advancing the 
talking radius a few miles and every new one 
depending for its utility on the one before. 
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You will see this advance toward perfec- 
tion all through the exhibits in the Palace 
of Liberal Arts. You see it in the type- 
writers—delicate but sturdy machines that 
have been developed from crude models of 
limited utility into devices that write all 
languages and that are useful for every 
kind of commercial work. You see it in the 
phonograph—grown from a raspy, tin- 
panny, wire-edged, mechanical sound-re- 
producer into a responsive instrument for 
the most accurate and beautiful interpreta- 
tion of the most difficult music. You see 
it in calculating machines—that add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide, compute com- 
pound interest, and all but think for the 
accountants of modern business. You see 
it in the motion pictures—now clear, free 
from flickering, and adequate to the repre- 
sentation of all kinds of action, from the 
birth of a germ cell to the representation of 
a modern military battle. 


ONE HUNDRED EDUCATIONAL “MOVIES” 


Motion pictures—they have become the 
servant of industry no less than they are 
the handmaid of drama. There are nearly 
a hundred little picture shows in the various 
buildings at the Exposition—not to cele- 
brate the doings of John Bunny or Mary 
Pickford or Sarah Bernhardt, but to show 
graphically why the Rogue River Valley 
of Oregon is a choice place to grow apples 
in, why the United States Army ought to be 
the goal of a boy’s ambition, why you ought 
to choose a certain great railroad when you 
travel from New York to Chicago, how 
steel is made, what “safety first”” means in 
actual practice, and so on to hundreds of 
things in industry and science and govern- 
ment that the mind can grasp most easily 
from pictures. These shows are free to the 
public, by the way. 

Refinement of practice has not been lim- 
ited tomachinery. It has been remarkably 
illustrated in agriculture, horticulture, and 
the growing of live stock. 


SOIL FERTILITY IN TIN CANS 


Chemists—this is the age of the chemist 
in every branch of industry, as the Exposi- 
tion will convince you—have made it pos- 
sible for farmers to buy fertility in tin cans— 
a pint and a half to the acre. Several man- 
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ufacturers put up this product and sell it for 
$2.50acan. It just about doubles the pro- 
ductivity of the soil. The can contains 
“cultures” of live bacteria, the friendly, in- 
dispensable bacteria that accumulate de- 
posits of nitrogen from the air in the roots 
of leguminous plants. The “cultures’’ are 
mixed with diluted glue or molasses and the 
mixture is poured over the seeds you intend 
to plant and stirred around until each seed 
is smeared with it. 
planted in the ordinary way. Alfalfa, for 
example, grown from “inoculated” seed 
will grow at least as high as alfalfa grown 
from ordinary seed planted five or ten feet 
away, and at the same time will leave the 
soil richer the next year, whereas the un- 
inoculated growth leaves it poorer. 

Massachusetts feels that she has studied 
scientific farming long enough so that 
she is justified in shouting in big letters on 
the west wall of the Palace of Agriculture, 
“Go East, young man.” Go East, where 
land is cheap, where money is more plenti- 
ful, where your market lies at your door. 
There is no longer any such thing as “worn 
out” soil—at the worst it is only tired, and 
science can teach you how to restore its 
fruitful energy. And this in the farthest 
and richest part of the very West toward 
which Horace Greeley urged the young men 
of his generation to find their way. 

Here, indeed, is a revolution of the last 
ten years. For the star of agricultural em- 
pire no longer wends its way westward; to- 
day it is leading the feet of the young men 
backward “to the land of known desire and 
proved delight.”” Cattle growers in Idaho 
and Texas, their treasury of “free range” 
depleted, are turning to the low-priced pas- 
tures of the Carolinas and Georgia to find 
the cheap grazing that they need; and men 
who have proved the value of high priced 
irrigated alfalfa in California are demon- 
strating that Virginia can grow it just as 
profitably. Science has made all parts of 
the American continent virgin fields for 
pioneering in agriculture. 


FEEDING TREES ON THE BOTTLE 


Equal progress can be found recorded 
in a related industry in the Palace of Horti- 
culture. Feeding trees on the bottle is one 
of the most striking changes in horticul- 


Then the seeds are- 
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tural practice in the last ten years. Of 
course, that is only a fanciful way of de- 
scribing a serious advance in the art of fruit 
culture. What has happened is this: Ten 
years ago orchardists had learned that fruit 
trees should be pruned to make them pro- 
duce the most fruit of the best quality and 
the biggest size. The theory back of this 
method was that by cutting away a lot of 
leaves and branches the available sap was 
concentrated where it would do the most 
good, that is, in the fruit. It was a good 
deal like the theory back of a doctor’s ad- 
vice to an elderly man: “ You have only so 
much vitality, so you had best conserve it. 
So exercise only a little, just enough to keep 
your blood moving easily and healthily.” 

The new practice is to prune the roots 
as well as the branches. The theory back 
of this is: “Instead of concentrating the 
normal supply of sap, cut away any in- 
efficient underground gatherers of water 
and nourishment, and so stimulate the effi- 
cient ones to increase the supply of sap 
that shall be put at the service of the grow- 
ing tree and fruit overhead.” 

The theory works in practice; and the 
practice goes a step further by pre-digesting 
the food which the mouths gather. This 
is done by dynamiting the soil in which the 
tree is planted. This operation loosens the 
soil, divides it into small grains, as food is 
masticated by the teeth, and leaves it easily 
penetrable by the roots of the trees and its 
treasure of nourishment more readily assim- 
ilable from its smaller particles. 

Great progress has been made, too, in the 
hygiene of the tree. As fleas to the rat, 
ticks to cattle, and mosquitoes to man, so 
predaceous insects have been carriers of 
deadly infection to fruit trees. Science 
has met them of late with increasing suc- 
cess. The insecticides and fungicides that 
are exhibited at the Exposition have proved 
to be of great value. 

All these things in agriculture and horti- 
culture deal with the production of food— 
raw food. The preparation of these prod- 
ucts for human consumption is no less 
important, and here equally great advances 
in method are exhibited in the palaces of 
Horticulture and Food Products. 

The tin can is the emblem of civilization. 
Its absence defines the savage: its use sets 
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apart from barbarians the modern, fore- 
handed, sanitary man. It is civilization’s 
defense against the leanness of lean years 
and against the attacks of carnivorous 
germs. It is important, therefore, that one 
of the most completely exhibited things at 
the Exposition is the tin can, both in its 
manufacture and in its use. It has been 
improved in the last ten years: the top and 
bottom are no longer soldered on, they are 
crimped on, so that no corrosion can result 
from acid contents. Cans are now sealed 
in a vacuum, so that no bacterial change 
can be set up within. The processes in these 
directions have been vastly improved. 
And the machinery for making cans (ex- 
hibited in the Palace of Manufactures) and 
the machinery for filling and sealing them 
(exhibited in the Palace of Horticulture) 
have been perfected until the process in 
each case is now a continuous process and a 
process wholly mechanical, in which the 
workmen share with their hands only to 
pull levers and adjust apparatus. 


A REVOLUTION. AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


In the Palace of Food Products other 
dozens of ways to feed the world are exhib- 
ited in their recent perfection. Here the 
carton largely supersedes the can. One of 
the most noteworthy phenomena of the last 
decade is the reform of the American break- 
fast. Just as the most striking social 
change of the latter Nineteenth Century in 
America was the substitution of the French 
course dinner and. French cookery for the 
native “family dinner” served en masse, 
so the most striking change in table practice 
in the early Twentieth Century is the devel- 
opment of the breakfast food. In older 
days the menu was doughnuts and coffee, 
buckwheat cakes and sausage (in New 
England) or hot biscuits, coffee, fried chick- 
en and bacon (in the South). To-day, the 
national breakfast is fruit, cereal, and eggs. 
To-day you choose coffee, or coffee without 
caffeine, or a drink that has no coffee in it 
but the taste. 

But the accent in the menu is now on the 
“cereal.”” The Palace of Food Products 
displays it in every way it can be bought— 
rolled and pre-cooked, gritted and pre- 
digested, shredded and pre-toasted, ex- 
ploded and super-heated, from the kinds 
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that grandmother approves to the kinds 
that baby cannot get enough of—all shown 
in preparation through the processes by 


which they are translated from the coarse 


grains of the field into the airtight paste- 
board box for the breakfast table. Here 
again the chemist has his innings. His 
stamp of approval is on every step of every 
process. Even in the making of flour—a 
complete mill is in operation in this exhibit 
palace—his test tubes and retorts and elec- 
tric ovens and litmus paper are part of the 
process, and he controls the additions and 
subtractions of ingredients to produce the 
digestible and uniform and palatable and 
sanitary result. And it is noteworthy that, 
with all this care, foods cost little more 
now than they used to, and the variety that 
is at the command of people of small means 
has been infinitely multiplied. 


QUICKER PROFITS FROM CATTLE 


The live stock exhibits at the Exposition 
were delayed and somewhat curtailed by the 
Federal quarantine against foot-and-mouth 
disease in the Middle West, but the show- 
ing is large, nevertheless, and significant 
to the utmost degree. Selective breeding 
has wrought changes in animal types in the 
last ten years that are revolutionary in their 
economic results. The cow that took the 
gold medal at St. Louis earned it by a record 
of 600 pounds of butter in one year. She 
could not even be entered for competition at 
San Francisco, the increase in average yield 
of milk has so increased. The best cows 
to-day produce 1,100 pounds of butter 
yearly—almost twice the best record at the 
time of the earlier exposition. Ten years 
ago, cattle were ready for slaughter at three 
to four years of age: to-day, they are 
brought to the same weight at from one to 
two years of age. Ten years ago, sheep 
were bred primarily for their wool; to-day, 
a type has been perfected that yields more 
wool and is better for mutton besides. Ten 
years ago, the average market age for hogs 
was from twelve to fourteen months; to-day 
the average market age is eight months. 
In otherwords, the time in which a farmer’s 
investment in live stock begins to earn 
dividends has been cut almost in two. 

The horse, also, has altered in the last 
decade. The automobile has not driven 
































him so much from the field as most people 
think. It has changed his function some- 
what. At St Louis, the highly prized 
horse was the trotting horse—the sporting 
horse. He has been largely replaced by 
the speedier automobile. The horse at 
San Francisco is a utility animal, strong, 
steady, good-tempered, enduring, versatile. 

Another noteworthy advance in the art 
of handling live stock is indicated by the 
new dignity that invests the vocation of 
veterinarian. The old contempt for the 
“horse doctor” has disappeared with the 
growth of veterinary knowledge into a 
science that competes acceptably with the 
science of medicine for human beings in its 
accurate diagnosis and rational treatment 
of diseases. The success of veterinarians 
in checking hog cholera has saved the farm- 
ers of the United States millions of dollars. 
And the importance of applying the knowl- 
edge of preventive medicine to live stock 
has been graphically illustrated by the 
effects of a blunder some veterinarian made 
in Michigan when he failed to recognize a 
case of foot-and-mouth disease and brought 
on the quarantine that closed the Chicago 
stock yards and stopped shipments of cattle 
all last fall from a dozen states. 

Poultry has shared with live stock in the 
improved methods of farmers in the last 
decade, and the general adoption of the 
methods of the best poultrymen would 
treble the yearly overturn of capital in the 
egg business. Ordinary hens lay about 
sixty eggs a year. The farmers around 
Petaluma, Calif., the greatest egg-produc- 
ing region in the world, kill every hen that 
lays less than 200 eggs a year. What they 
have done can be done anywhere. The im- 
portance of doing it is illustrated by the 
fact that the value of the eggs produced by 
the hens of the United States is approxi- 
mately 275 million dollars a year. 

But perhaps the most significant advance 
in all branches of country life—agricultural, 
horticultural, etc.—is the spread of the idea 
among farmers that they are primarily 
manufacturers and business men. The old 
habit of merely growing things is giving 
way to a conscious study of agricultural 
manufacturing processes and costs. The 
Babcock milk tester gave the first im- 
pulse to this movement twenty-five years 
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ago by supplying a definite standard by 
which, in one department of farm life, the 
farmer could easily determine where he was 
making money and where he was losing it. 
But the big development of the movement 
has come in the last ten years, with the 
adoption, by farmers who were also good 
business men, of the methods of book- 
keeping and cost accounting that are the 
guides of manufacturers. The agricultural 
colleges have aided this movement by per- 
fecting simple systems of accounting es- 
pecially for farm use and placing them at 
the service of farmers. 


“MANUFACTURING” GOLD 


This conception of all productive indus- 
try as simply a process of manufacture has 
captured even the men who engage in what 
is commonly supposed to be the most spec- 
ulativeof businesses, the business of mining. 
A study of the exhibits in the Palace of 
Mines makes the advance very plain, and a 
talk with the men in charge of the exhibits 
makes it plainer. The picturesque pros- 
pector has given way to the highly trained 
geologist; the hit-or-miss mine superinten- 
dent has yielded place to the mining engi- 
neer who codperates with chemists and 
physicists and geologists in gathering and 
working his ores; the wild-cat promoter has 
gone to make room for the hard-headed 
financier who invests millions in an enor- 
mous property as a straight manufacturing 
business on which he expects only the fair 
profit that comes with careful management 
in any other business. “Low-grade” is the 
word to conjure with these days—low- 
grade copper ores in Utah, Arizona, Nevada, 
and New Mexico; low-grade gold and silver 
ores in North Dakota and Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. It means that processes have been 
perfected by which the last atom of value is 
extracted from the ores by a combination of 
mechanical and chemical treatment. It 
means that these processes are continuous, 
like the process by which spruce logs go in 
at oneend of a pulp mill and come out at the 
other end as rolls of newspaper. Contin- 
uous operation means economical operation. 
The work of Mr. J. V. N. Dorr, of Denver, 
in developing the continuity of processes in 
thickening the pulp of ores in the cyanide 
process, and in making possible the con- 
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tinuous decantation of the cyanide solution 
containing the dissolved metal, has been 
one of the great strides of the last ten years. 
Another is the work of Mr. Charles W. 
Merrill, of San Francisco, in the finer grind- 
ing of ores by which metal that formerly 
was lost is wrested from its hiding place in 
the minute particles of rock, and in the filter 
method of precipitating ground ores by 
which an increase in efficiency of nearly 10 
per cent. has been obtained in the reducing 
of gold and silver ores. Still another is the 
improvement in the methods of concen- 
trating ores, originated by the Inspiration 
Copper Company of Arizona, which raised 
the efficiency of this process from 70 per 
cent. to 9o per cent. 


MINES THAT MINE THEMSELVES 


Making a mine “mine itself” is one of 
the newest achievements of the engineers. 
It is feasible only in certain kinds of forma- 
tions, but where it is practicable it has low- 
ered the cost of getting ore out of the 
ground from about 45 cents a ton to about 
23 cents aton. It is practised on the lar- 
gest scale by the Alaska Gold Mining Com- 
pany, which operates the biggest gold mill 
in the world, with a capacity of 6,000 tons 
of oreaday. ‘The method is to quarry the 
stratum of rock above the ore and the stra- 
tum of rock below it in such a way that 
physical stresses are produced by the dis- 
turbance of existing pressures so that the 
ore is forced downward and out from be- 
tween the two strata much as the ribbon of 
tooth paste is forced out from the walls of 
the tube that contains it. 

The Government’s share in the advance- 
ment of mining is a large share. The idea 
of a Federal Bureau of Mines originated at 
the exposition at St. Louis, and Dr. J. H. 
Holmes’s ten years’ administration of its 
labors has been of high value tothecountry. 
Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell’s electric process 
of precipitating the metal in the fumes that 
had hitherto been carried away into the air 
from the smokestacks of ore refineries not 
only saved wasted values to the refiners but 
saved the crops of neighboring farmers 
whose plant life was destroyed by these 
noxious fumes. As the courts had held 
that the farmers could enjoin a mining com- 
pany from locating its refinery where it 
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would injure crops, this invention has en- 
abled the mining companies to seek the 
most advantageous sites, near railroads and 
fuel, for the reduction of their ores. Dr. 
Cottrell’s work was done in the Bureau. 

The labors of the Bureau in the Eastern 
states have been devoted chiefly to mine 
rescue work (with its development of the 
pulmotor and of other effective methods of 
rescue) and to studies in the most economi- 
cal methods of using coal to produce power, 
with proof that for certain kinds of work 
the producer gas engine gets several per 
cent. more heat value out of coal than the 
ordinary boiler gets. Every day in the 
Bureau’s exhibit in the Palace of Mines you 
may hear a loud explosion, see the dense 
smoke form in the glassed-in imitation of a 
stifling mine shaft, the rescue squad don 
their oxygen helmets and disappear in the 
smoke, return with the limp body of an 
apparently asphyxiated miner, apply the 
pulmotor to his mouth, and bring him back 
to life. It is a life-like and thrilling repro- 
duction of the invaluable work that the 
mine rescue corps of the Bureau of Mines is 
doing every day in the grim realities of the 
coal mines of the Alleghanies. 

In the West, the Bureau has embarked 
upon scientific research in mining of the 
sort which, in medicine for example, is so 
admirably done by the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute. Its station at Denver has correlated 
all the known facts about radium—the ores 
that yield it and where they are, the methods 
of extracting the radium salts, and the 
physical properties of radium. Its station 
at San Francisco is studying the metallur- 
gical problems of copper, lead, gold, and 
silver mining; and part of its exhibit at the 
Exposition is a hydro-metallurgical labora- 
tory in which, day in and day out, earnest 
scientists are studying out improvements in 
the cyanide process of extracting metals. 


COAL MINES AND RADIUM 


The exhibits that illustrate these ad- 
vances in the mining art are unfailingly in- 
teresting. You may go down a shaft in the 
Palace of Mines that leads you into a mine 
below the level of San Francisco Bay. The 
damp chill of the under earth heightens the 
illusion as you pass dimly lighted drift after 
drift from the main tunnel, where real 




















miners in working clothes operate drills and 
explain methods in a dozen reproductions, 
made from the actual ore, of characteristic 
workings in a dozen famous American 
mines. And when you make your exit at 
the other end of the long tunnel you come 
up through a darkened room in which you 
may look at real specimens of radium, 
through a microscope, and see the palpitat- 
ing rays of this most marvelous of recent 
physical discoveries, the infinitely ener- 
getic element that perpetually emanates 
power without loss of its capacity to throw 
out more. 


THE ADVANCE IN TRANSPORTATION 


The Palace of Transportation records 
several striking changes in locomotion since 
1904. At St. Louis the exhibits empha- 
sized the economic aspects of railroad trans- 
portation and the development of tractive 
power. At San Francisco the emphasis is 
(1) upon safety, (2) upon the electric loco- 
motive, and (3) upon the development of the 
motor truck as a feeder to the railroads. 
“Safety First” is illustrated by steel cars, 
by the exhaustive governmental and pri- 
vate researches into the cause and cure of 
weak rails and rail joints, and by the charts 
and photographs which explain the success 
of the railroad companies in lessening the 
number of accidents by teaching their em- 
ployees how to avoid common risks in their 
work. The electric locomotive is dis- 
played, with models that show the exten- 
sion of its use in suburban traffic around 
great cities like New York and in freight 
traffic on the Union Pacific and the Hill 
roads. A special building is devoted to 
motor trucks, which are bringing inaccessi- 
ble suburbs, farms, and mines into touch 
with the railroad system of the country. 
The importance of this movement to the 
railroads is attested by the attendance of 
representatives of fifteen leading railroad 
lines at the convention of the Motor Truck 
Club of America in Detroit last September. 

The most popular exhibits in transporta- 
tion are the exhibits of automobiles. They 
make graphic the great advance of the last 
ten years—indeed, the whole change from 
a comparatively inefficient luxury to a de- 
pendable vehicle of universal use. The 
striking change in body lines from the un- 
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couth models shown at St. Louis is only 
an outward evidence of the familiar im- 
provements in their power plants. Better 
carbureters, better ignition systems, better 
lighting, self starters, improved bearings 
and springs, the advance from the “one- 
lung” motor to the six-cylinder and eight- 
cylinder motor, wider range in price, the 
development of the cheap and reliable car 
—all these things are displayed in the ex- 
hibits, the most popular of which is a minia- 
ture factory in which workmen assemble 
the parts of a Ford car before the eyes of 
the spectators as they do the same work in 
the Ford plants, completing the car in 
eighteen or twenty minutes and running it 
out of the building under its own power. 

The exhibits of aeroplanes scarcely sug- 
gest the progress that has been made in 
aviation in ten years, but the daring 
loops and side-rolls of Lincoln Beachey, 
before his death, and of Arthur Smith, 
his successor as aérial performer at the 
Exposition, illustrate the advance that 
has been made in control of the heavier- 
than-air machines. 


PROGRESS IN THE HOME 


In the Palace of Manufactures are ex- 
hibits that reveal perhaps more intimately 
than anything else on the grounds the pro- 
gress of the last decade—the progress that 
has been made in the hearthside arts of 
home. The House Electrical is an epitome 
of this progress. It isa complete bungalow 
completely furnished, and it is equipped 
with every electrical device that has light- 
ened the burden of housekeeping. In its 
kitchen are an electric stove, an electric 
iron, an electric dishwasher, an electric 
water-heater, an electric vacuum cleaner; 
in its dining-room, an electric toaster, coffee 
percolator, dish warmer; in its living-room, 
an electric stove and electric piano-player; 
in its bed-rooms, electric curling irons, bed 
warmers, interphones, massage; in its nur- 
sery, an electric bottle warmer; in its bath- 
room, an electric stove and electric heater 
for shaving mug; all through the house, 
electric lights, and other devices that hasty 
memoranda did not catch. Practically all 
this extension of electricity to the service 
of the home has been made since the St. 
Louis Exposition. 
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In the Palace of Machinery, progress is 
recorded perhaps most graphically in the 
Diesel engine, which has achieved an effi- 
ciency of 30 per cent. in the utilization of 
fuel as against about 10 per cent. in the best 
steam engines. The Diesel invention is 
older than the Twentieth Century, but its 
application to varied kinds of power plants 
and the selection of crude petroleum as the 
ideal fuel for it are of recent date. The 
engine operates by the direct action of the 
combustion of low-grade fuel in cylinders. 
The advantage over the gasolene engine 
lies partly in the fact that the cylinder is 
practically its own carbureter (this is not a 
correct technical statement but suggests 
the actual operation, which depends on the 
expansion rather than the explosion of 
gases). The cheapness of the fuel is, of 
course, its great advantage, permitting the 
use of bigger engines. In naval construc- 
tion especially the Diesel engine gives prom- 
ise of almost a revolutionary advance in 
the generation of power. 

The transmission of power in ships is an- 
other improvement of the last decade. By 
providing for direct drive of the propeller 
by means of gears, the electric ship is to be 
the ship of the future. The power plant of 
the latest battleships of the United States 
Navy, for example, is a steam plant which 
generates electricity which is applied 
through motors to the propeller shafts. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


The generation of electricity on land by 
hydraulic power has been vastly improved 
by the perfection of the water wheels 
through refinements in the needle valve 
nozzle and in the shape of the buckets 
which receive the impact of water that 
turns the wheels—refinements that increase 
the power-producing efficiency of the water 
and that permit the use of greater volumes 
of water at higher head. The giant wheel 
that is exhibited in the Palace of Machinery 
will ultimately be installed at Lake Spald- 
ing, Calif., and will use 350 million gallons 
every 24 hours, or nearly as much as the 
capacity of the water resources of New 
York City. 

The transmission of electricity has al- 
ready been referred to. Whereas the few 
long-distance lines in existence at the time 





of the St. Louis Exposition carried rela- 
tively little power and were considered at 
best to be risky experiments, the lines of 
to-day are more numerous, longer, and 
carry infinitely greater quantities of power 
with no thought of serious difficulty. The 
Lake Spalding development, for example, 
will use the entire flow of two rivers, will 
utilize the water seven times at different 
levels, and will extract altogether 194,500 
kilowatts of electricity from it before it is 
finally released for irrigation purposes in the 
Sacramento Valley. And this power will 
be carried with little loss and less trouble 
more than 100 miles to its users. 

The machines that make machines have 
been revolutionized in ten years. Alloy 
steel has replaced carbon steel in machine 
tools. As alloy steel will keep its temper 
and hold its edge even when it is red hot, 
the new machines can be operated contin- 
uously and upon harder materials. That 
is one advance. The other most striking 
forward step isin the shaping of cold metals. 
The old way of making a complicated ma- 
chine part was to make a sand mould of it 
and pour the mould full of melted metal. 
The product had to be smoothed up; often 
it was of unequal quality in different parts; 
often it was weakened or spoiled by defects 
in the mould. The first step in the new 
process is to obtain chemically pure metals. 
Then these metals are subjected to pressure 
in machines that are simply huge and 
enormously powerful dies. They press the 
cold metal into the shape of the die—press 
it into the exact form that is finally wanted, 
and the product is structurally homogene- 
ous and perfect. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


At the Exposition, the gap between the 
material aspects of life and the life of the 
spirit is measured by the length of the row 
of exhibit palaces, by the distance from the 
Palace of Machinery to the Palace of Edu- 
cation, a half mile westward along the 
Avenue of Palms. In this cloister of the 
mind a very practical economy of energy 
has been effected. The school exhibits are 
selective rather than exhaustive. Whereas 
at previous expositions every city and state 
tried to exhibit the best of everything it did, 
here each has been allotted space only for 
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the best of the most characteristic thing it 
does. Thus New York State exhibits only its 
perfection of organization and centralized 
management, Missouri and Illinois only 
their kinds of local management, Massa- 
chusetts its system of vocational education, 
Oregon its rural schools, Indiana its con- 
solidated schools, and so on. Thus a 
study of all these exhibits is a complete 
study of American education, but without 
wearying and useless duplication. Chicago 
makes a significant exhibit of the N. W. 
Harris extension service of the Field Mu- 
seum which carries miniature cases of 
scientific exhibits to the public schools of 
the city. The Philippine Islands show 
what their schools are doing to develop local 
industries. Los Angeles makes plain its 
revolutionary methods of extending freedom 
to its pupils—a method popularized by 
Mr. William Wirt at Gary, Ind., and now 
being put into operation in New York. 
Open-air schools, one of the coming great 
innovations in educational method, are il- 
lustrated by models. Madame Montes- 


sori, teaching teachers how to apply her 
system of education, is an exhibit. 


Inthis Palace social economy, community 
hygiene, and industrial and child welfare 
work are adequately represented. These 
subjects have been made too familiar in 
recent years to need elaboration here 
beyond pointing out that they have altered 
largely the death rate, the habits of every- 
day life, and the conception of the functions 
of the State to the people of this country, 
and that they are almost wholly products 
of the agitations of the last ten years. 


THE AGE OF SERVICE 


Festival Hall (and the Civic Auditorium, 
which, though not on the grounds, is one 
of the Exposition buildings) is the centre 
of the gathering of learned and other con- 
gresses that will run well toward one thou- 
sand meetings all told before the 4th of 
December and will bring probably half a 
million delegates to San Francisco. Here, 
if at all, the spirit of the Exposition should 
express itself. And its expression is also 
an evidence of progress. The predominant 
character of the congresses at the Chicago 
Exposition was religious—they looked to 
the resolving of the conflict between the 
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old orthodox faiths and the seeming menace 
of material science. At St. Louis the 
emphasis in the congresses was upon learn- 
ing. At San Francisco, the keynote is 
service. The philosophy of “doing good” 
here triumphs over the philosophy of “ be- 
ing good,” or being wise. It is the new, 
aggressive philosophy of the Twentieth 
Century, and it is fitting that these 
gatherings should unconsciously reflect 
a thing that shines out from so many of 
the exhibits. 

These are a few of the things to see at the 
Exposition, a few of the things that inter- 
pret Twentieth Century progress. Of 
course, there are hundreds, thousands, of 
others, great and small, that are not hinted 
at in this article. Merely to walk by all 
the exhibits without stopping would take an 
active man a week. To stop at each one 
long enough to grasp its meaning would 
take years—and what you had learned in 
the Palace of Varied Industries would be 
out of date by the time you entered the 
Palace of Education. Nothing has been 
said at all of the greatest of all the exhibits, 
the people themselves. They are the most 
interesting sight on the grounds. Well 
dressed, well fed, earnest but joyous, eager 
to learn but eager also to feel, thrilled by 
the wonders of mechanism but more thrilled 
by some touching or laughable incident in 
the crowd, their intelligence and their hu- 
manness are the most absorbing and the 
most inspiring part of the show. After all, 
they are the show: The magic of the Ex- 
position is the work of their hands, and 
though its ephemeral towers shall fail in- 
deed, as they seem to fail upon the sight at 
dusk across the Bay, they can rebuild it 
more superbly when they will. 

Here, in truth, is the essence of this Ex- 
position. Ten years ago, men walked be- 
wildered among the machines they had 
built, and even the strongest hearted feared 
that the race had delivered itself up toa soul- 
less Superman made of steam and steel and 
chemicals. To-day, men have conquered 
these servants and freed their own spirits: 
Secure in their mastery of material forces, 
they are turning again to the study of the 
invisible forces, to learning the art of gra- 
cious living in all that that implies of per- 
sonal amenity and social service. 
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WHAT THE PANAMA CANAL IS DOING 


ITS TRAFFIC EASTBOUND AND WESTBOUND, AND WHAT IT MEANS TO THE RAIL- 


N A big freight shed in San Francisco, 

a curious and somewhat skeptical 
reporter for an Eastern technical 
paper found out about the Panama 

* Canal. What he learned both inter- 
ested and alarmed him. He went at: his 
task with a preconceived idea that the 
Panama Canal was a waterway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. He 
left it with a conception that the Canal 


.must be the main highway between all the 


markets & the United States. 

His task was to look over the incoming 
tonnage and find out what it consisted of 
and the places from which it came. When 
he came to size up his impression on the 
first point of his inquiry he detided to make 
a catalogue of every kind of tonnage except 
the very low grade products that 4re turned 
out in profusion in every part of the coun- 
try alike. Ina general way, his conclusion 
was that the Panama Canal could, and 
did, bid for every sort of tonnage that the 
transcontinental railroads bid for. 

Steel products predominated: in the in- 
ventory. Textiles, leather, woodenware, 
coffee, copper manufactures, and paper 
products followed in about the order 
named. The ship, in fact, had brought in 
a miscellaneous cargo of good profitable 
package and bulk freight. 

The origin of the shipments made a still 
deeper impression upon him. The cargo 
in Which he was making his study came 
from New York via the Panama Canal to 
San Francisco. He found in it, however, 
freight that had come from Omaha, from 
‘Minneapolis, from Kansas City, from 
Grand Rapids, from Chicago, and from a 
dozen other cities which he, an Easterner, 
had always regarded as “some place out 
West” and neighbors of San Francisco. 
That is the startling thing about the 
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Panama Canal traffic at the present time. 
The steamship companies at New York 
bid for and get tonnage out of cities far 
beyond the Mississippi River, haul it by 
rail eastward two thousand miles to New 
York, ship it, carry it through the Canal, 
and actually send it several hundred miles 
eastward from the Pacific Coast ports. 
They do it cheaper than the railroads 
charge to haul it westward across the 
prairies and over the Rocky Mountains 
to the sam: destinations. 

From (:. aia to San Francisco, by rail, 
is less tha:: 1,800 miles. From Omaha to 
New York is less than 1,500 miles. Yet, 
for certain classes of traffic, the agents of 
the steamship companies take traffic in the 
streets of Omaha and ship it East 1,500 miles 
and then on the long circular haul through 
Panama to San Francisco. 

Of course, it is not typical. That. it 
takes place at all, in all human probability, 
means simply that up to date the traffic 
lost from these great inland cities by the 
railroads is not worth enough to justify the 
railroads in revising their tariffs on all 
sorts of traffic. Any man who under- 
stands what it means to change a railroad 
tariff will readily enough understand the 
reasons that underlie that situation. 

When the Panama Canal was building, 
there was much conjecture concerning what 
the results would be. The results were fig- 
ured in two main ways, first in regard to 
what it would do to the railroads; second, 
in regard to what it would do to the cities. 
For the most part, the railroad men ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Canal would 
never do much harm to the transcontin- 
ental railroads. These men, secure in a 
lifetime of contempt for steamship traffic, 
saw no reasonable chance that any steam- 
ship line, no matter where it ran or what it 
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did, would ever do much to a big transcon- 
tinental. Other critics, not quite so well 
armed with facts, took just the opposite 
view. Between the two, the prevailing 
opinion was that it might be worth while 
to wait and see what happened. 

As to the cities, the Gulf ports, of course, 
being relatively small and very ambitious, 
advanced the claim that the water route 
would undoubtedly draw an immense 
tonnage on the north-and-south railroads 
to go by way of the Canal. The Eastern 
cities—being at all times only half awake, in 
the judgment of the West—made no claims 
worth while and seemed indifferent to the 
question. One of the big traffic men of New 
York made the statement that not a single 
dollar had been spent to equip New York 
Harbor to bid for the terminal business of 
the Panama Canal. That was probably true. 

Of course, it is too early to say what the 
Panama Canal is going to do to the rail- 
roads. It is also too early to say what it is 
going to do to the cities. It was opened 
for traffic on August 14, 1914. It has 
been doing business more or less regularly 
ever since. That has been a stormy and 
abnormal period, commercially. It is, of 
course, too short to prove anything even 
under the best of circumstances. To 
make it worse, from the point of view of one 
who would draw conclusions, the reports of 
operations are mere fragmentary, sketchy 
figures, confessedly incomplete. 
being taken to compel shippers to give 
the Government full data of all shipments 
by the Canal. In the meantime, all the 
information there is about the traffic 
through the Canal comes by courtesy of the 
steamship companies. 

Yet the figures are interesting enough in 
themselves. They fall naturally into four 
different divisions: (1) tonnage from At- 
lantic to Pacific ports, (2) tonnage from 
Pacific to Atlantic ports, (3) tonnage from 
Atlantic to foreign ports, and (4) tonnage 
from Pacific to foreign ports. 

Obviously, there are two more divi- 
sions, namely, the tonnage coming to the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports from foreign 
countries. Unfortunately, there are no 
figures. Perhaps, after a while, there will 
be. Possibly, during the war, the figures 
are not much to miss. 
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At the end of February, the Canal had 
been working about eight months. Dur- 
ing that time, the value of the shipments 
of freight from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
was $46,789,989. That is the Govern- 
ment’s figure, confessedly not accurate. 
The principal items that make up the total 
are as follows: 
$13,695,565 

7,202,401 

3,289,373 

1,968,689 

1,668,136 

1,655,136 

1,289,373 

1,099,998 

1,025,789 

1,020,531 


Iron and steel, manufactures 
Cotton, manufactures. 
Paper, manufactures 
Chemicals ; 

Wool, manufactures 
Vegetables . . . .. 
Leather, manufactures 
Wood, manufactures 

Coffee ee ie: <f 
Copper, manufactures 


All other items are in aggregates of less 
than $1,000,000 value. The smallest de- 
tached item in the inventory, and also the 
most curious, is an item of $13,670, repre- 
senting the value of the Eastern oysters 
sent to Western markets through the 
Panama Canal in the eight months of its 
activity. 

As to the ports that have, so far, carried 
on the battle for this trade, the Govern- 
ment’s table as it stands is quite complete. 
The figures refer to the value of the com- 
modities moving through the Canal from 
east to west: 

CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 

Shipped from— 

} Maine and New Hampshire . $ 

|-Maryland oom 

| Massachusetts . 

' New York . 

) Philadelphia 

Virginia. 

Mobile . 

New Orleans 

All other districts . 


Total, 


Shipped to— 
Hawaii . 
Oregon . : 
San Francisco . 
Southern California 10,171,175 
Washington 3,923,798 


There is, of course, nothing to be sur. 
prised at in these figures. That New York 
would practically monopolize this traffic in 
the early years of its growth was taken for 


81,445 
31,014 
2,551,515 
42,642,920 
962,068 
82,807 
192,092 
243,016 
2,512 


$46,789,989 


51425 
3,440,818 


29,248,773 
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304 
granted from the beginning by all who 
studied the matter. That San Francisco 
would be the largest gainer through the 
Canal traffic on the Western end was also 
a matter beyond guess. The smallness of 
the Hawaiian shipments might be made a 
matter of comment and thought. No 
doubt there is here a chance for some 
commercial development of traffic, for 
the figures on the other side reveal the 
fact that considerable tonnage moves 
from Hawaii to the Eastern Coast, and 
there ought to be good opportunities in 
building up return tonnage. 

One more point of comparison might 
well be made in connection with these west- 
bound totals. Before the Canal was, 
there existed the Panama Railroad and 
the Tehuantepec Route across the Isth- 
mus. In the eight months preceding the 
opening of the Canal, these two routes to- 
gether carried westbound tonnage worth, 
in the aggregate, $22,140,578. Naturally, 
all this tonnage went to the Canal. The 
rest of the westbound total, $24,649,411, 
was either new traffic created by the Canal 
or was taken from other carriers—ships 
that sailed around the Horn, or railroads 
that ran across the continent. 

Eastbound, the value of tonnage was 
not quite so great, though it lacked diver- 
sity, naturally enough. The total was 
$43,213,796. The chief items were the 
following: 


Fruit and nuts . $1 1,686,496 
oa 9,148,205 
Canned salmon. plates 7,314,260 
a 2,538,234 
Fresh vegetables 1,733,252 
Copper . tat aby ads Mo 1,512,601 
MME lg a Oe cg. 1,261,201 


Other items were small, ranging from 
barley to hops. A very curious fact about 
this analysis is that the biggest of all the 
Pacific Coast products, lumber, hardly 
figures in the showing at all. Only 50,000 
odd feet of lumber had passed through the 
Panama Canal up to the end of February. 
Either the preliminary guesses concerning 
the possibilities of this traffic were all wrong 
or somebody has not yet got started. 

The table of origins and destinations of 
this eastbound tonnage presents a very 
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curious contrast with that of westbound 
tonnage. This eastbound table follows, 
the figures in the table referring to the value 
of the commodities: 


CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
Shipped from— 


Hawaii $10,726,446 
Oregon 1,705,632 
San Francisco 24,088,489 
Southern California . . 30,723 
Washington 6,662,506 

ee a a $43,213,706 

Shipped to— 

Delaware Breakwater 10,726,446 
Maryland 124,443 
Massachusetts 3,613,890 
New York. 24,107,133 
Philadelphia . 2,434,827 
South Carolina 873,572 
Virginia - 638,452 
Galveston a a oe ae 95,057 
New Orleans . >, 2 563,263 
Allotherdistricts . . . 36,713 


Of course, Hawaii came to the front with 
its sugar and its pineapples; but the same 
question remains, namely, what the ships 
carried back when they came from Hawaii 
with all that rich tonnage. It is a little 
difficult to imagine that ships taking more 
than $10,000,000 worth of freight out of 
Hawaii can get only $5,000 worth to take 
back. Something seems to need fixing. 
Perhaps it is the Government’s figures. 

The study of the foreign traffic through 
the Panama Canal to and from the Ameri- 
can ports is only slightly helped by the 
figures available. Such as they are, here 
they are: 

COUNTRIES 

Westbound from Atlantic and 

Gulf coasts to— 


on a 
Central American States— . 
Costa Rica . 463,073 
Guatemala . 324,199 
Honduras 529,289 
Nicaragua 203,660 
Panama. 1,250,832 
Salvador i det. oe 489,032 
Memco. . ¢ « «= =. « 29,812 
South America— 
Ps. - se & » 158,566 
eer Wet By Rg 1,878,202 
Colombia 417,884 
Ecuador. 1,102,806 
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Westbound from Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts to—(continued.) 


Peru. 1,414,445 
China . 353,195 
Hongkong . 215,064 
Japan . 4,858,145 
Russia in Asia. , 785,774 
Australia and Tasmania 2,725,473 
New Zealand. . 956,953 
Philippine Islands 177,318 
All other countries 22,451 

Total . $18,465,003 
Eastbound from Pacific Coast to— 
Europe— 

Belgium. $ 406,488 

Denmark 1,877,461 

France 327,055 

Germany 45,328 

Netherlands 1,061,963 

Norway . 429,961 

Sweden... 577,739 

United Kingdom 20,381,351 
West Indies 18,596 
Africa . : 1,349,318 
All other countries 23,407 

Total $26,498,667 


It will be observed, not without interest, 
that Japan takes almost as much freight, 
measured in money value, as the whole 
West Coast of South America. It is also 
interesting that Australia, even in war time, 
should draw more tonnage from the At- 
lantic ports through the Canal than the 
Chilean markets demanded. Great Bri- 
tain, of course, is always expected to be the 
biggest foreign customer of any American 
institution, so it is not surprising that its 
lead in this table is commanding. Perhaps, 
under other circumstances, Germany might 
have been better; but in tables one takes 
things as they are and not as they might 
have been. 

In this table lie the germs of much com- 
mercial romance. Possibly the biggest 
trade opportunities of the future are to be 
found in the foreign trade through the 
Panama Canal. One hears of wonderful 
copper and iron deposits in Chile that are 
to be opened and transported by water to 
the Atlantic seaboard. Again, the old 
East India trade might very well, in some 
future generation, be in part diverted to 
the docks of the East River in New York 
City—if we ever get after it. It would 


seem as though the possibilities had been 
barely touched, as yet, in this direction. 
Possibly, in time, at least the rubber ships 
from the East Indian plantations will join 
the Panama procession. 

Summarizing the tonnage of the Canal 
for the eight months these figures appear: 


Westbound, domestic $ 46,789,989 
Eastbound, domestic. 43,213,790 
Westbound, foreign, out. 18,465,003 
Eastbound foreign, out . 26,498,667 

Total $134,967,455 


The total is not particularly impressive. 
If it made anything like the measure of 
what the Canal can do in normal times and 
when it once gets started it would be the 
most gigantic traffic failure in the world. 
That tonnage might well move over some 
small railroad in the Middle West. Of 
course, to measure tonnage by dollars and 
cents is all nonsense, anyway. One finds 
time to hope that in the course of time the 
Government will manage to record the ton- 
nage by tons, so that actual movement 
may be gauged. No doubt that will be 
done in the course of time. In the mean- 
time, one may work only with what tools 
he has and form incomplete conclusions 
from fragmentary data. 

It will be observed in all these figures 
that the really big movements anticipated 
have not, as yet, shown any signs of ma- 
terializing. For example, not a ton of 
citrus fruits had been transported up to 
March, naturally enough. That freight, 
refrigerated and highly profitable to the 
railroads, is expected to stay largely on 
the railroads under all circumstances; but 
efforts will be made presently to take at 
least a share of the New York supply away 
from the rails. It will be interesting to 
watch. Lumber from the Pacific Coast, 
coal from the Atlantic—both are missing 
from the lists. Here are stories not yet 
ready to tell. 

It is fairly obvious, from the published 
data, that the Canal has not yet seriously 
injured the transcontinental railroad busi- 
ness. It is not by any means so obvious 
that it will not do so. After all, the real 
element of danger in the situation, from a 
railroad point of view, is the rate by rail 
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as against the rate by water. What that 
comparison shows is very aptly illustrated 
in a statement made recently by the presi- 
dent of a steamship company asking for 


steamship president remarks: “The rail- 
roads are not competing and probably never 
can compete with this service. Freights 
for the Pacific Coast are now coming to 





WESTBOUND CANAL RAIL 
Steel plates. . . . . . $100 $ 320 
Canned goods . . . . . 200 360 
Dry goods . . . . . . 522 1,080 





EASTBOUND CANAL RAIL 
Canned Salmon... . . $120 $ 340 
Dried fruits. : 160 440 
a ee ae 220 








money to build a steamship. The figures 
in the accompanying table are the rates 
for a carload lot of the commodities named, 
for transportation from coast to coast by 
the two rival routes. 

Perhaps with significance, this same 


New York from points as far inland as St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
and Chicago for reshipment via the Canal 
route to points a hundred miles inland 
from the Pacific Coast such as Yuma, 
Arizona, and Carson City, Nevada.” 


NO MYSTERY ABOUT FOREIGN TRADE 


BY 
WALTER F. WYMAN 


The Wor.p’s Work will publish every month an article dealing with the concrete 


problems of the increase in our export trade. 


The magazine 1s led to do this by the evident 


widespread interest shown all over the United States in the possibilities of export trade, 
and the specific interest in this subject shown by the readers of this magazine in the answers 
to a circular letter sent to a group of subscribers, most of whom are not directly connected 
with manufacturing or exporting, in all parts of the country—THE EpiTors. 


MANUFACTURER of toilet 
articles writes from Illinois: 
“During the last year our ad- 
vertising and sales depart- 
ments have been approached 
by nearly one hundred solicitors who have 
endeavored to interest us in exporting. We 
have never sold our products outside the 
United States except in Canada, although 
we know that a number of our leading com- 
petitors have quite a foreign trade. 

“The great majority of the solicitors have 
represented selling schemes and advertising 
propositions of a nature unfamiliar to us in 
our regular work, although we do not doubt 
that the different conditions in foreign 
countries may make these very valuable 
if not absolutely necessary. 

“Though we do not feel in a position to 
lay out for ourselves an export campaign, 
we are inclined to believe that it would 
be money wasted if we should attempt 


to develop a foreign business by any 
one of the schemes which have been sug- 
gested to us. 

“We are anxious to know whether there 
is any established method of procedure in 
going out after foreign business.” 

It is very interesting to note how care- 
fully the fact that export and domestic 
trade are fundamentally alike has been 
concealed from the average American busi- 
ness man. If these nearly one hundred 
schemes would not appeal to the manufac- 
turer as fundamentally sound merchandis- 
ing at home they should not appeal to him 
for export trade either. So long as there 
exists the opportunity to use the three mer- 
chandising forces (salesmen, correspond- 
ence, and advertising) which have won ap- 
proval after centuries of use, it is certainly 
wise to eliminate other methods in foreign 
trade, unless the nature of these other 
methods in their relation to a particular 
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business makes it just as expedient to use 
them at home. 

The first step in the case of the Illinois 
manufacturer does not involve the adapt- 
ability of toilet articles for exporting, for 
successful American campaigns have proved 
this beyond a doubt. The test is, there- 
fore, one which is met daily in hundreds of 
cities, towns, and hamlets here at home— 
can the goods be sold in competition with 
other American manufacturers? 

From the inquirer’s letter it is clear 
that he has a Canadian office and factory, 
has no fear of extending his selling bound- 
aries, and is therefore willing to see the 
wisdom of spending a little time and a com- 
paratively small amount of money before 
launching a full fledged export campaign. 

Following the modern business willing- 
ness to pay for usable acquired knowledge of 
others, membership in both of the leading 
export institutions whose addresses can be 
had on request should at once be obtained. 
For $150 this gives the services of experts in 
every phase of the export trade who can 
acquaint members with the local regula- 
tions in every country. These latter, once 
learned by clerks, are no more formidable 
than similar regulations which exist inevery 
state in this country, and they are by no 
means comparable with the rules concern- 
ing income and corporation tax returns. 

From these export institutions lists of 
prospective customers in every known mar- 
ket in the world can be obtained, as well as 
credit reports on the leading firms, of sucha 
nature that any good credit man would not 
hesitate to pass in advance on their desira- 
bility as customers. 

It would be absurd for the inquirer to 
attack these thousands of prospective cus- 
tomers at one time, for just as he doubtless 
finds a decided difference in the nature and 
desirability of drug stores in the Middle 
West and those of a certain type in the 
larger cities, similar differences exist in 
other countries. 

Though foreign markets deserve, and 
should be given, careful study, this by no 
means necessitates the physical presence 
of a representative at the outset. 

In addition to the information accessible 
through the export institutions, and the 
mass of valuable data secured by Govern- 
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ment market investigators and such in- 
stitutions as the Pan American Union, one 
can draw on the experience of non-compet- 
ing business acquaintances who can some- 
times offer even greater assistance than 
any institution in the opening of business 
relations with foreign firms. It might be of 
interest to take as an example the experi- 
ence of a manufacturer who withdrew from 
a company manufacturing small articles 
used in the construction of buildings and 
who was absolutely without knowledge of 
selling goods abroad. In order to deter- 
mine whether the question of exporting 
should be given a positive or negative an- 
swer in the shortest possible time, he se- 
lected from the lists of dealers, the nature 
of whose goods suggested that they would 
be logical candidates for his products, those 
in such near-by countries as Cuba, Brazil, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador. Though this in- 
volved the use of Spanish and Portuguese in 
correspondence and advertising material 
he kept the expense down to a minimum by 
centering his attention on the product 
which he knew from domestic experience 
sold most readily, and at a small expense he 
had prepared a very attractive circular il- 
lustrating the advantages of this, product. 
Just as, when first launching his product 
in Chicago, hedemonstrated the advantages 
which his product offered, so he explained 
these fully in his letters and enclosures to the 
foreign dealers to whom the use of his de- 
vice was unfamiliar. In his letters he pre- 
sented positive proof of his own reliability, 
of the satisfaction experienced by his cus- 
tomers, and of the economies his product 
offered in actual use, making these a matter 
of proof and not of mere statement. 
Hammering away on a basis of testi- 
monials and samples, he succeeded in se- 
curing trial orders from a substantial per- 
centage of his selected prospective cus- 
tomers. By offering them the same forms 
of sales assistance as he originally used in 
Illinois to educate actual users in the merits 
of his leading product, it took less than six 
months to prove to his satisfaction that 
there was at least an equal future for his 
goods abroad as at home. As a result he 
enlarged his export efforts not only in 
number of countries, but also in bringing 
his complete list of products to the atten- 
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tion of firms which formed the original and 
experimental list. 

So successful were his efforts by mail 
that for a time he felt inclined to eliminate 
the expense of personal solicitation, but 
he found that the firms secured by corres- 
pondence were slow to increase their pur- 
chases, particularly in buying additional 
specialties whose advantages were not as 
easily demonstrated as the first article. 

Proceeding always along conservative 
lines, he had one of his Southern salesmen 
(who fortunately had a fair knowledge of 
conversational Spanish) make a six months’ 
trip in the West Indies, and thus proved 
that it would more than pay him to havea 
foreign sales force, not only to interest 
dealers, but to do pioneer work with archi- 
tects and builders. As a result he has 
added three men exclusively for foreign 
trade. One of these is in Havana, another 
handles his products with other builders’ 
materials in Shanghai, and the third, with 
headquarters in Bombay, covers India, 
Siam, and Australasia. 

His export plans included the addition of 
several more salesmen to cover Europe and 
the countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean, but the selection and training of these 
have been postponed until conditions there 
make the effort more certain of success. 

Thére is every reason for the inquirer to 
expect to create and maintain a profitable 
export trade, because the growth of his 
manufactures in a more highly competitive 
field in this country has demonstrated abil- 
ity to make and sell articles of almost 
universal appeal, and the mere question 
of boundaries is not one which presents 
difficulties as great as he is accustomed to 
solve in his domestic business. 

One of the fundamental principles of ex- 
porting which is most neglected—the use 
of knowledge acquired in domestic fields— 
is doubtless due to the ofttimes expressed 
belief that “exporting is different.’’ Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the fact that 
the differences are surface differences. To 
illustrate this, a leaf from the experience 
book of a well-known machinery firm may 
be analyzed with profit. 

When this company’s machine was 
placed on the domestic market it revolu- 
tionized a certain phase of concrete con- 
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struction, and the sales end of the business, 
after no little study, worked out an intro- 
ductory plan which, with the expected 
improvements in practice, made the in- 
vention pay almost from the start. 

Acting on the advice of a representative 
of a rather questionable export scheme, they 
decided to try foreign fields, and, despite 
the crudeness and weakness of their first 
effort abroad, sold several machines and 
made three really valuable connections. 
This caused them to throw caution and 
common sense to the winds and they ap- 
propriated a sum out of all proportion to 
possible returns for an enlarged export 
campaign. To any business man_ un- 
blinded by the mystic word “export” the 
proposed method of introduction would 
have been seen to violate almost every 
known merchandising law. In practice 
it cost more to sell.each machine than the 
list price, and the litigation on some of the 
consigned shipments will undoubtedly 
raise the losses to thousands of dollars. 

The one good point of the whole ex- 
periment was the analysis which naturally 
followed the collapse of the much-vaunted 
“universal introductory campaign,” for 
from this came the discovery that every 
failure was due to some weak point in the 
selling plan itself. 

A third export effort based on merchan- 
dising principles of proved domestic sound- 
ness, guided by an outsider employed to 
see that shipments were properly handled 
and translations were adequate in every 
way, has now ended, by its dividend- 
swelling sales volume, any reign of fantas- 
tic methods in the endeavor to secure a 
profitable foreign business. 

It is most interesting to know that this 
third campaign is identical, even to details 
of agencies and method of interesting con- 
tractors, with the carefully-built-up plan 
to which the firm’s domestic successes were 
due, just as here at home they found that 
it was an easy matter to secure agents and 
orders for trial machines, and that personal, 
factory-trained representatives were ab- 
solutely essential to turn agents into effi- 
cient selling units. 

Two plus two equals four the world over 
—sound selling tactics likewise are sound 
in Boston or Borneo! 
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PROTECTIVE WELDING 
HELMET 


SIMPLE and effective pro- 
tection for those en- 
gaged in welding 

metals has been devised in 

the form of a helmet or 

shield which may be fastened 

to the head of the operator, 

leaving both hands free 

for work, and which can 

be easily changed from 

an operative to an in- 

operative position with- 

out removal from the 

head of the wearer. 

The helmet is made of 

aluminum and weighs less 

than twenty-eight ounces. 

It is formed of two curved 

sheets of aluminum riveted to- 


gether at the edge, where they 
diverge from each other. This 
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edge forms the front of the helmet, 
presenting a convex surface, the 
entire area of which faces in an 
angular position the heat rays of 
the welding or cutting flame. 
The rectangular opening, 
centrally located and with- 
drawn from the front edges 

of the helmet, is covered 

with three layers of glass. 

The first or outside layer 

is ordinary transparent 
window glass, while the 

second and third layers 

are composed of red and 

blue glasses of special 
density. The function of 

the ordinary window glass 

is to catch or obstruct all 
incandescent particles of 

iron and steel, thus pro- 
tecting the more expensive 
colored glass, for the win- 

dow glass can be replaced at 








A MODERN KNIGHT IN ARMOR 
Wearing a new aluminum helmet designed as a protection fcr metal welders 
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little cost. The combination of red and blue 
glass produces a reddish purple, which is 
the color best suited for electric welding.. 
Brackets pivotally connected to, and 
carried by, a light band adapted to en- 
circle the head of the wearer, form a 
support for the helmet. This band is in 
turn fastened to a light woolen skull cap. 





GIANT GEARED LOCOMOTIVE 
USED IN KANSAS CITY 


HE locomotive shown here, which 

has no large drive wheels, common 

to most engines, is the largest 

of the geared type in the world and was 
recently constructed for the use of the 
‘ Kansas City South- 





POTATO SEED 
CUTTER 

HE cutting of 

potatoes in 

great quanti- 
ties for seed has al- 
ways proved a diffi- 
cult problem for the 
farmers to handle, 
especially in those 
sections of the coun- 
try where potatoes 
are extensively 
grown. A farmer in 
IMMontana, who raises 
50 acres of potatoes 


the crude but effec- 

tive machine shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration to cut the potatoes for 
planting. 

This machine divides the potatoes into 
halves, and then divides the halves into 
any other predetermined parts. No mat- 
ter how large or small, the potatoes are 
automatically centred for the cutting knife. 
The device is so simple in construction 
that a child can operate it. 





: MECHANICAL POTATO CUTTER 
every year, designed This machine is so simple that a child can operate it 


ern Railroad in its 
new terminals in 
Kansas City. 

The terminal 
tracks extend up a 
street which has a 
grade so excessive 
that the ordinary 
type of locomotive, 
which can surmount 
a 4 per cent. grade at 
the very most, could 
not be used. The 
geared locomotive 
will pull 200 tons up 
a 7 per cent. grade 
and go around 60 de- 
gree uncompensated 
curves (i.e., curves in 
which there is no pitch to offset the centri- 
fugal force), which are, in this case, necessary 
to get into the various warehouses. One of 
the great advantages of the geared loco- 
motive is that it is under absolute control, 
either in ascending or descending the steep 
grades. The engine weighs 160 tons and, 
unlike the ordinary type of locomotive, 
all this weight is on the drive wheels. 
Even the wheels of the tender are drive 

















THE LARGEST GEARED LOCOMOTIVE 
It will pull 200 tons up a 7 per cent. grade and take an uncompensated 60 degree curve 
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A MACHINE WHICH MAKES 1,800 PIES AN HOUR 


wheels. Fuel oil is used, thereby elimin- 
ating smoke, cinders, and sparks. 


A MACHINE THAT MAKES PIES 
BY THE THOUSANDS 


HE fastest machine devised for 
making pies is operated by a fore- 
man and six assistants, and will 
turn out 1,800 pies an hour. The machine 
is provided with eighteen revolving pie 
holders which move around an oblong 
table or platform; two crust rollers, one 
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PIE-MAKER FOR USE IN RESTAURANTS 
Three operators are required to fill the pies and place the crusts 


for the lower and the other for the upper 
crust; a set of four automatic moistening 
brushes; and a pie-trimming wheel. The 
six operators of the machine place the 
crusts, fill the pies, and remove them from 
the table when the operation of moisten- 
ing and trimming has been automatically 
completed. 

A smaller machine, the working principle 
of which is similar, except that the table 
is round instead of oblong, will turn out 
600 pies an hour when operated by three 
pie-makers. 





THE WORLD’S WORK 























‘SEEING THE PANAMA CANAL” BY PHONOGRAPH 


The top picture shows the phonographs which “lecture’’ on the Canal; the second, the moving platform 
and spectators viewing the model and listening to the lecture, and the third, part of the model of the Canal 


A MINIATURE PANAMA CANAL 


NE of the most interesting exhibits 

in “The Zone” at the Panama- 

Pacific Exposition is the reproduc- 

tion in miniature of the Panama Canal. 
A moving, elliptical platform, divided 
into sections, each section containing seats 
for several persons, revolves slowly around 
the model of the Canal. Points of interest 
on the latter are numbered and in an ad- 


joining room a number of phonographs 
deliver a lecture on these points as they 
come before the spectator, whdé hears the 
lecture by means of telephone receivers. 
When the phonographic lecture on one 
section has been given, the moving plat- 
form automatically breaks the connection 
and at the same time sets up a new con- 
nection with the next phonograph, so that 
the description is always about the part of 
the model that is in front of the spectator. 





